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* For Balanced Rations this month | 
recommend Paul Limbert’s book, Edu- 
cating for Civic Responsibility (Asso- 
ciation Press, $1.00)—the result of a 
year’s experimentation in developing 
interest and leadership in the field of 
public affairs. 


* “Religious illiteracy” has been used 
so frequently these recent years that 
one began to wonder whether the 
NICC (National Intercollegiate Chris- 
tian Council) could do anything about 
this vacuum of our religious knowl- 
edge except fill it with regrets! 


* But the NICC at Eden (Seminary) 
in September found a different answer. 


* “Slowly our unity of confusion 
changed to a unity of purpose 

and we became one in the conviction 
that we needed to reconsider and re- 
vitalize our Christian faith. We be- 
came one in a new sense of our re- 
sponsibility for Christian social recon- 
struction.” 


* Thus Christian Faith and Christian 
Social Reconstruction become the posi 
tive forward-thrust of the Movement, 
at just the moment in world history 
when as students we need a faith to 
live by, a faith for world rebuilding. 


* My friends on local cabinets will do 
well to ponder what this means for 
their campus program. More solid 
study of the Bible, that’s sure. More 
study groups on the Christian faith. 
into the kind of 
organization of our social and world 
life that will bring justice and well- 
being to all God’s children of every 
race and clan. All these things are 
certainly on the calendar for this fall. 


Me re deep digging 


* T am glad that the national commit- 
tee and staff are preparing to give real 
helps (program resources, suggestions, 
etc.) for local use along these very 
lines. And the Assembly at Christmas- 
time will help, too, as we all have a 
chance to share our best experiences. 


* By the way, the Assembly outline, 
Christian Faith and Christian Social 
Reconstruction, is a whole year’s pro- 
(and it is 
free, from your regional office). 


gram between two covers 


* But let us not be too quick (and 
naive) with our conclusions. I believe 
profoundly that it is only in the Chris- 
tian faith that we can find the clue to 
the solution of our present world prob- 
lems. But a new pietism isn’t going to 
do the trick. Nor will a queer mixture 
of Christian idealism and 
imperialism do it, either. 


American 


*® Defeating Hitler or ignoring him, as 
the AYC or the isolationists would 
have us do, is not the Christian answer. 


*® As one of my European friends re- 
cently put it, “much of our talk of 
post-war reconstruction is like a man 
in a cyclone cellar describing the new 
house he is going to build before he 
knows whether the old 
will remain or not.” 


foundations 


* American Christians have a stag- 
gering role to play—regardless of the 
war's outcome—in the task of world 
rebuilding tomorrow. But they will be 
equal to that task only as they think 
and act their way through political and 
economic panaceas to the basic certain- 
ties and disciplines of the Christian 
world-view. 

* It Movement 
is taking when it gives priority to 
Christian Faith and Christian Social 
Reconstruction. The direction is right. 
The trail is long and steep. 


is this direction this 


* And of course 
Book of books. 
meet 


will need the 
In its pages you will 
a great Man— 


you 


“And so the Word had breath, and 
wrought 
With human hands the creed of 
creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought.” 


THE WAYFARER 
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Editorially Speaking — 


Possibilities of Peace 

Peace, to us, is a dynamic word. 

But we realize that for many people the word has 
passed its heyday. It has lost its power as a rallying 
cry, for there is no peace anywhere in this world; no 
nor prospect of any. But let us for the moment re- 
examine the word, and recall the groups which gave it 
dynamic meaning—’way back in 1937. 

In that year America was covered with a rash of 
peace societies ; peace action councils; organizations on 
the cause, prevention and cure of war. In that year 
liberals of all shades of opinion achieved a genuine 
unity under the all embracing banner—Peace. Yet, as 
they worked on ways to prevent war, these enthusiasts 
came to realize that the problem of attaining peace was 
greater than merely to demonstrate enthusiasm and 
good will. The problem of peace is inseparable from 
the problem of world cooperation, from the problems of 
world economic inequality, political chaos, and spiritual 
poverty. To attain world peace we must build first a 
true World Community. 

As these truths slowly penetrated the popular mind, 
back before this war wiped the slate clean, that word 
Peace took on a new meaning. It was recognized not 
as the ideal itself, but as the condition of society which 
would follow upon the creation of a 


sane and just 
world order. 


And it was proclaimed twin brother to 
the spirit of cooperation and national unselfishness in 
which that world order must be built. 

During the past four years these truths of recon- 
struction and cooperation have been covered over by 
hysteria and hate. But despite our forgetfulness and 
even in the midst of war crisis we must rediscover and 
implement them; otherwise our opinions and actions, 
pro or anti-war, will have no meaning and no influence. 
Hourly, as this is written, the difficulties mount. What 
months ago was a problem of obtaining cooperation 
among nations, of adjusting economic relations, is now 
one of rehabilitation of more than half the world on a 
new spiritual, political, and economic scale. What 
would have required the political cooperation of our 
government in 1937, will demand the whole-hearted, 
unselfish energy of our entire nation when this war 
ends. The time to plan for this tremendous task of 
post-war reconstruction is now, and the planning must 
not be left entirely to Washington and London officials. 
Little has yet been done officially in the democratic 
world. The 8-point Atlantic Declaration looks danger- 
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ously like a thin shade of Woodrow Wilson. So far, 
the clearest voice heard above the din is that of a 
group of English clergy, who have seen a vision of 
things to be. 

But America has not yet spoken with any great 
clarity or unity. That is why the problem of post-war 
reconstruction devolves especially upon Christian stu- 
dents. To us, above all groups, has been granted a 
vision of the meaning of world community, a brother- 
hood founded in worship of a common Father, epito- 
mized in the motto of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, That All May be One. If this goal has 
any meaning at all in a realistic world, it should com- 
mand us to look into the future, toward our vision of 
unity, and to plan now our steps toward its achieve- 
ment. 
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Christianity and War 


“If we pray as Christ taught us, we pray in perfect 
unity on both sides of the battle front. I would propose 
as a test of our discipleship in prayer to ask whether a 
patriotic German Christian could join us in prayer.” 

These are the words of the Archbishop of York in his 
book “Thoughts on War.” They tell us plainly that a 
Christian’s allegiance to Christ is higher than his allegi- 
ance to the state, and can only be expressed through 
membership in a fellowship which breaks through one 
of the most vicious of all man-made barriers to fellow- 
ship: war. 

War degrades human personality, and breeds a spirit 
of hate and violence which is in direct contradiction to 
Christian teaching. So does tyranny. There is the di- 
lemma. Those who support a war must always do so 
with a troubled heart and in fear and trembling. The 
same applies to those who fail to check tyranny. 

To kill and still to feel good-will may seem sheer 
hypocrisy ; to permit tyranny to advance and believe in 
human freedom is no better. 

On both sides, though men are caught up in some- 
thing which all despise, they are committed to the same 
hope for a future of freedom, justice and peace. 

Meanwhile Christians recognize a triple responsibil- 
ity: (1) to maintain the bonds of Christian fellowship. 
(2) To clarify now the bases of durable peace. (3) To 
identify themselves with the suffering of their fellows 
and make genuine sacrifices to meet relief needs. 


Our New National Commissions 


The students at Eden (your representatives. meeting 
as the National Intercollegiate Christian Council) did 
a momentous thing when they set up two national com- 
missions—one to deal with “worship, Bible study and 
the life and teachings of Jesus,” and the other “with 
the application of the Christian faith to the most basic 
needs of social reconstruction in the life of the individ- 
ual, the campus, the community, the State and the 
world.” Already, both commissions are functioning. 

To channel the energies of our Movement into these 
two parallel directions is a far-seeing step. But this 
first action demands that more be done immediately! 
From each campus must come concrete and detailed 
suggestions to help the commissions bridge the vast 
gulf between the local needs and nationally published 
program helps. The commissions must have this grass- 
roots help so that they may deal realistically with the 
problems which are piling up on the campus under the 
disruption of a war crisis. 

On the docket for release by these two commissions 
are items such as: helping students to face the certain 
facts of coming depression and of a lowered standard 
of living; foreseeing the effects of government control 
on our democratic state and on our personal lives; and, 
leading out on a plan for the type of world for which 
Christians must pool their thought and work tirelessly, 
consistently, in the days and years to come. Provided 
you aid them, the national commissions can do much. 
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Powerless But Confident 


Eight tons of Frenchmen is the price the ocey 
authorities are exacting for every assassinated Ge 
What difference does it make that there is also qa 
dent Christian Movement working quietly within this 
hideous situation which at present it is powerless y 
alter? Casualties on the Russian-German front 
during four years of China’s war run into totals thay 
no mind can grasp—if you think of them as living jy, 
dividuals whose affections, hopes, and ideals are like 
our own. Worse than all this carnage are the yag 
forces of bitterness and hatred which are corroding th. 
world’s life. What possible meaning for the world dog 
the existence of a Christian world community have? 

First of all, it is time to wake up and realize tha 
this community is a present fact, not a rosy ideal. The 
flesh and blood tale of the student expression of this 
tremendous fact is to be found in the glimpses of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation in Around the 
World. The author of Europe’s Night (on anothe 
page ) shows what five Europeans are up against when 
they face dark days ahead as Christians. Rober 
Mackie’s comments on South America may puncture 
some of our “big brother” complacency. 

This mutual trust and conscious dedication to com 
mon ends is no meek hands-across-the-sea affair. Those 
hands have been blown to bits—but that fellowship en- 
dures. Powerless it appears to be, but no power on 
earth can destroy it. The Cross-across-the-sea can not 
be conquered. That is the ground of our confidence. 

We must not fool ourselves into thinking that this 
gives us some magic way around our difficulties or pro- 
vides a simple solution for the tragedy of our time, 
Gregory Vlastos (in these pages) shows up much of 
our sentimentality. The Christians of other nations 
do not fully agree with us, nor we with them. The 
unity of the Christian fellowship is maintained, but only 
with suffering of mind and spirit, and often of body, 
too. The point is that this fellowship is not of our 
making and this suffering is not ours alone. It is part 
and parcel of the active and suffering love of a God 
who enters into human history and, through a man on 
the Cross, lifts its weight of unrelieved tragedy, heals 
its brokenness, and restores its life and health. The 
Christian community is the servant and instrument of 
this God. Today, as always, He is at work through 
those who entrust themselves to Him. That personal 
commitment precedes everything else which the Chris- 
tian community may do. Other things follow. 


Happy Landing! 

Quite concretely the present plan to send Roland 
Elliott as our emissary to France, Geneva, and we hope 
to Germany, is a major opportunity to reach across the 


: : "7 se 9 
deepening chasm which separates us from a “closed 


Europe, and to learn in college visits which he will 
make on his return, what our fellow Christians have 
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to say to us. Will you write him before November 15 
(347 Madison Avenue, New York) what you feel 
should be said to them on behalf of American students? 
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naive world outlook 


* 


THERE is danger lest the movement toward world 
Christian community be a movement toward world 
Christian pseudo-community. This is the time to face 
the danger, now when world catastrophe is blasting 
away illusions, both secular and religious, leaving us 
in a cleaner landscape, for all its blood, hunger, and 
scorched earth. There is hope today that discussion 
will not be carried on by students in the emotional 
stratosphere in which they used to indorse the “inter- 
national mind” fifteen years ago: discussion today must 
root in the solid earth, with its frantic struggles for 
world-domination, its agonies of mass-starvation and 
mass-slaughter, its prospects of revolution. 

The danger is a concrete one and can best be ex- 
plained by a concrete example. In the summer of 1937 
at the World Conference on Church, Community, and 
State (Oxford, England) I happened to work with a 
study group of the youth section on Christianity and 
the Economic Order. We had come from many parts 
of the world, with seven years of world depression be- 
hind us, with the fear of world war ahead of us, with 
knowledge of the growing strength of fascism which 
was winning military victories in China and Spain and 
diplomatic victories in all the capitals of western Eu- 
rope except Madrid. To most of us the issues were 
pretty clear. We saw the roots of the world disease 
in an economic system which negated the Christian 
faith explicitly in its profit-seeking and implicitly in its 
exploitation of human beings; a system which sowed 
the wind of uninhibited self-interest and reaped the 
whirlwind of panic, collapse, unemployment, and genera! 
misery. We wanted to say so. What else could be 
the task of a Christian commission on the economic 
order except to make a Christian judgment on con- 
temporary history, and explain the religious reason for 
the breakdown of an irreligious way of life? 


Pseudo-Community at Work 

But we did not do it. A good brother saw to it that 
we did not. Whenever we arrived at the brink of a 
decision on any practical question, he raised his voice 
in a protest which was supported with much head- 
shaking from less articulate but equally solemn and 
pious delegates from various parts of Europe. And the 
argument which stymied us at every point was this: As 
Christians we could not say this or that; for this would 
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Danger Signal 


The time is past—if it ever was here—for a 
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offend the capitalists, and that would provoke the 
fascists, and they were just as good Christians as the 
rest of us; to condemn their views in the name of our 
Christian convictions would imperil the unity of the 
Christian community. To accept the logic of that argu- 
ment would be to abdicate Christian judgment on the 
very forces that cried out for Christian judgment: the 
forces which already had destroyed democracy in Italy, 
Germany, and scattered points elsewhere; which had 
sapped the vitality of the surviving democracies, be- 
trayed the League of Nations, and made the second 
World War inevitable. As Christians we ought to keep 
out of all this, according to the appeasing brother, else 
we would disrupt the world Christian community 
which the conference at Oxford was meant to consoli- 
date and promote. So we did. Appeasement won out. 
We saved “‘world Christian community” at the expense 
of world community. Our conclusions were almost as 
innocuous, ambiguous, and unprophetic as the chit-chat 
of a ladies’ sewing club. As a comment on historic 
reality they were simply irrelevant. A real worker for 
world community would have to consign them to the 
waste-paper basket; while the editor of a Nazi news- 
paper might publish them, if he got hold of them, in 
his column of contemporary curiosities. Fortunately 
the youth section had the good sense to withhold such 
“findings” from publication. 


Thereby Hangs the Problem 


I do not wish to exaggerate the importance of this 
episode. The youth section was only an informal ap- 
pendix to the main conference. The latter did accom- 
plish valuable work, and issued reports which were 
neither innocuous nor irrelevant. I mention this expe- 
rience in the youth section only to illustrate the danger 
which never has been absent from oecumenical gather- 
ings and never will be, so long as the world remains as 
it is, and Christians as much a part of it as they are 
This world is torn by conflicts. Some of these 
are cases of highway robbery, open or disguised, de- 
clared or undeclared. It would be a simple matter if 
the robber were always outside the Christian commu- 
nity, and only the wounded man and his sympathizers 
inside it. But history is not always so obliging. Often 
as not, it presents us with perplexing combinations. 
For example: Neither robber nor robbed may be of- 


now. 








ficially Christian, though either side may contain a 
sprinkling of Christians, as in the case of the Japanese 
civilizing mission to China. Or again, the robber him- 
self may be officially, officiously, and vociferously 
Christian, as he was in Spain. The gospel story sug- 
gests a still more interesting permutation. Let both 
robber and victim be members in good standing of the 
religious community, along with the priest and the 
levite ; and let the religious community, betrayed on one 
hand by the self-interest of a pious robber and on the 
other by the disinterestedness of a pious priest, be 
served by the Samaritan, who works for human com- 
munity outside the religious community, and in so 
doing, fulfils the supreme Christian commandment. 
What then? 

There is no simple answer. But this, I believe, must 
be said: The Samaritan’s action provides the only valid 
clue to Christian community. World Christian com- 
munity will be real in so far as it is the fellowship of 
Christians in identification with the wounded man, shar- 
ing their life with his, associating themselves with his 
struggle for safe highways. But if it should ever hap- 
pen that Christians can only promote their world unity 
with each other by fixing a policy of non-intervention 
toward “unfortunate” incidents, such as occur from 
time to time on the Jericho road, then this company of 
passers-by-on-the-other-side can scarcely be described 
as community ; by Christian standards it must be termed 
pseudo-community. It will exhibit characteristic symp- 
toms, such as these: 

1) Jt will talk much, and do little. 

2) Its talk will be full of generalities and abstrac- 

tions, with little reference to contemporary events. 

3) It will avoid moral issues, and concentrate on 

dogmatics, liturgics, and interchurch diplomacy. 

4) Its appeal will be mainly to dogmatic theologians, 

ecclesiastical dignitaries, and prosperous laymen; 
the common people will not know what it is talk- 


ing about, and will not be represented at its gath- 
erings. 


A Challenge for Us 


The net result of such reflections is not to discredit 
the cause of world Christian community. It is not to 
say, “World community is an impossible ideal for us 
now. We have enough on our hands, considering how 
unchristian and uncommunity-like are the relations of 
so-called Christians, who cannot worship in the same 
church because some are white and others black, be- 
cause some own the mill and the bank and the church, 
while the others who work for the mill feel about as 
much at home in the church as in the bank.” No! 
Christian community is as universal as it is local. Its 
locality is the world. My neighbor is he who fell 
among the thieves—whether in Poland, or France, or 
China, or across the railway tracks. Peace is indivis- 
ible; neighborhood and brotherhood are indivisible; 
Christian community is indivisible. When Christian 
community loses on the world front, it loses on the 
home front too. So we must work for it. Or better, 
it must work through us. 
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So let us never identify the world Christian 
munity with conferences about world Christian 
munity. Conferences, at best, are means toward 
end, and never the primary means. They cannot 
themselves create world Christian community, 
can only clarify and celebrate whatever community ; 
being created by life, work, and struggle. When the 
Christian missionaries in China identified themse 
with the life-and-death effort of the people of that lan) 
against the invader, they did more for real world Chris 
tian community in China (and perhaps for the rest ¢ 
the world, not excluding Japan) than the most succes 
ful conferences on ecumenicity could have don 
We on the American continent can make our most ef 
fective contribution to the same cause through solidarity 
with the present victims of world robbery. There ag 
millions of such victims now, and our problem is hoy 
to support their struggle and relieve their suffering. 

And when we do have conferences for world Chris 
tian community, let us never try to strengthen our com 
mon Christianity by evading the problems of our com 
mon life. An ethical vacuum is death to the spirit 
of community. Concrete problems will have to be deal 
with, no matter how explosive they be. If we canno 
agree, let us at least have freedom to share our con 
victions, without dilution or camouflage. But in the 
end, the rehearsal of our differences will not build 
unity; nor will the most angelic discourses abotit com 
munity. In the end our unity as Christians will depend 
on our capacity to meet one another on the only realm 
in which the God of the Christian faith is known: the 
active will to love, with all its obligations and _ risks, 























A New Order—and a New Axis 
The new order that the world needs is one that will forever 
forestall the recurrence of today’s blight. The cross of Christ 
was proclaimed as a symbol of that new order two thousand 
years ago. Religious institutionalism and indifference has often 
blocked its progress, but Christians everywhere must return to 
it now with all the urgency of a last desperate hope. 


—Charles A. Wells. 
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EUROPE’S 
NIGHT 


* 


Identification Would Endanger the Writer, 
Hence This Article Is Unsigned 


* 


FIVE friends, of five nationalities, have helped me to 
understand a little, more deeply the present spiritual 
struggle in Europe, and to have faith in the reality of 
the Christian fellowship. 


In GENEVA, Switzerland, it was a beautiful Sun- 
day afternoon. The grandeur of the mountains, the 
tumbling waters of the River Arve, the quiet of the 
garden where we were having tea, all spoke of peace. 
Geneva, “haven of rest,” “city of peace,” was at its 
best. 

I was talking with a friend from the Netherlands of 
the country which he had lost. Its cities and towns— 
all were under military occupation. Its old culture, 
the security of home, the hundred years of prosperity 
and peace had been broken. Why live? The very mean- 
ing of life had temporarily gone. As we talked I 
realized as never before how much of life’s meaning 
comes from the nation—‘“the folk” whose traditions and 
distinctive values have moulded the lives of their 
children. 

My friend’s first impulse had been bitterness, then 
bewilderment, then a desire to flee to another continent 
where there still seemed to be security and stability. 
But gradually this desire to escape had passed as news 
began to seep in of the rebirth of the Church in his 
own land. The search for those realities and values 
which made his people a nation worth restoring was 
something to call forth all a man’s courage and _re- 
sources. A new Europe was being forged out of the 
white heat of suffering and the dull glow of despair. 

Two stubborn, deeply embedded realities were assert- 
ing themselves—the love of nation and the love of the 
Church. Both had given meaning to life. Both were 
threatened by social, military and economic forces. The 
men and women who were seeking to preserve the unity 
and integrity of the nation were discovering how closely 
its life was interwoven with the Christian tradition 
which had been cradled in the Church. Those who 
recognized the inadequacy of both the old and the 
new orders of society were now asking whether there 
was enough vitality and recreative power in the Chris- 
tian faith to unite the peoples of the continent. 

“No,” my friend said, “this is no time to leave Eu- 
rope. The Christian Church is taking part in one of 
the greatest spiritual struggles in the history of the 
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British Press Service 
Blitzed Church of St. Johns, London 
The sun shone brightly down on worshippers and gifts at 


Harvest Festival. (Fruits and flowers were grown in allot- 


ment gardens.) 


world. It is a privilege to be permitted by God to 
have some small part in it.” 


In NARBONNE, France, in a hotel room we talked 
of France. Narbonne is a railway town in southern 
France; it lies in a countrvside of undulating vineyards 
and is rich in historical associations. We had just 
finished a meal of strictly-rationed food, in contrast 
to the days when this region was a land of plenty. My 
french friend knew his people intimately, although 
he had spent many years outside his country. He had 
defended, rather than condemned his countrymen who 
held opposing political and social views: As mayor, 
undaunted when bombs rained down on his village, he 
had not turned away the hordes of refugees which 
poured in; he had fed them and sheltered them. 

“It is a difficult thing,” he said, “to understand the 
moral situation in France. From 1870 until 1914 we 
had the soul of a conquered people. From 1918 to 
1939 we wished to relax; we were still weary from the 
war and we hoped that a new world would come out 
of the new political and social combinations. We 
adopted the Latin proverb that ‘so long as you are 
happy, you will have many friends.” We French were 
light-minded because we were happy; we believed that 
a new world was possible; and we were so confident 
that we did not wish to believe in the other Latin 
proverb that ‘Man is a wolf for man.’” ‘This French- 
man has now been forced to recognize the evil and sins 
in man. Through suffering, he believes, the soul of his 
people will be restored. 








I have attended many churches in France. 
are full every Sunday. 
but the services express contrition, repentance, devo- 
tion, preparation for sacrificial witness (martyrdom) 
so as to be worthy to reconstruct if God permits it or 


They 
There are no fiery sermons, 


wills it. It is always a dubious thing to rejoice or be 
indifferent to the suffering of others. The suffering 
of Europe, which is being permitted by God, may really 





| Believe in National Defense 


I believe in National Defense against racial antog- 
onisms which weaken that social solidarity essential to 
a healthy nation. 


I believe in National Defense against the persecution 
of minorities, because such persecution is detrimental 
to the preservation of our democratic heritage. 


I believe in National Defense against State coercion 
of the individual’s conscience, because such coercion 
destroys the foundations in character of our nation. 


I believe in National Defense against that provincial- 
ism which so localizes its sphere of vision and activity 
as to exclude consideration of God’s people everywhere. 


I believe in National Defense against those who use 
patriotism as a cloak in order to reap profits from the 
present tragic world suffering. 


I believe in National Defense against an economic 
system which lacks sufficient opportunity for the young, 
makes possible an army of millions of unemployed, and 
lacks adequate security for the old. 


I believe in National Defense against political dema- 
gogues and all vested interests which tamper in any 
way with those rights of freedom of speech, press, and 


assemblage as guaranteed by the Constitution and the 
sill of Rights. 


I believe in National Defense against the futile faith 
that a strong army and navy is all that is needed to pre- 
serve and perpetuate that cherished freedom for which 
our forefathers so valiantly struggled. 


I believe in National Defense against the reduction 
of the Church of Christ from its universal function in 
the affairs of all mankind everywhere, to a time-server 
within the narrow confines of pagan nationalism. 


I believe in National Defense against all those forces 
and influences which in any way hinder our country 
from being used of God to fulfill his holy and ultimate 
purpose to make the Christian spirit prevail in the re- 
lationships of mankind everywhere. 


I believe in National Defense against any “ism” 
harmful to human personality which, under God, is 
sacred. 

—WiILiIAM Linpsay Younc, President, 
Park College, Parkville, Missouri 
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be salutary for the continent and the world, Let ty 
one take it lightly. 

The sacred way that leads to Calvary winds ACTOS 
the world. 


In BERLIN, Germany, I visited in the home of 
German friend. His wife and children could be heap 
in another room as we talked of old friends and pre. 
ent events. “There is a growing conviction,” he said, 
“that more important than the military campaigns § 
the revolution which is sweeping across the continey 
It is a time fraught with meaning, and no one can 
foretell the future. Men today seek the mystery ang 
meaning of history. Two interpretations always arise: 
one, the theory of progress which sees in the passj 
events the unfolding of a purposeful plan; the other 
the theory that history has no beginning and no eng 
and is without purpose. If history has no end, it has 
no meaning. 

“Today the Christian must reassert the Christiay 
conception of history. The goal of all world history 
is the revelation of Christ’s all-embracing glory. Judged 
from present results, the Christian gospel is a log 
cause. But Christianity can only be judged from ‘be 
yond history’ for God is the Lord of this world. Any 
sound interpretation of history, therefore, implies ; 
belief in its purposefulness. Above the great stream 
of history which passes over us at the moment like g 
devastating flood, there is a God who lives and reigns 
And there is the company of those who have no 
yielded to the powers of this world and who have om 
their foreheads the seal of the Lord.” 


EN a Prisoner-of-War Camp, Germany, housed ing 
picturesque palace which had been the home of an arch 
bishop, several hundred British prisoners-of-war live 
their days in memories of the past and hopes of the 
future. The distant lofty mountains, the silent stream 
flowing at the foot of the prison wall, the free people in 
the village street—all speak to them of the days to come 
I have talked with many of these prisoners. One gave 
me an essay which he had written, on “Thoughts Oc 
casioned by Captivity.” Because his lot is that of @ 
vast number of many students today. I share hi 
“thoughts” with you: 

“Helpless in a hospital bed or under the strict sur 
veillance of an armed guard, what a welter of agonized 
and muddled thoughts run through the minds of new 
captured prisoners of war! In their waking hours 
men tried to orientate themselves in their new situation 
and many did some clear thinking for the first time if 
their lives. What did it all mean? The safety of thei 
wives and families, hunger and discomfort, and to 
many, a catastrophic suspension of their profession at 
a time when they are most needed by their country, 

“The large amount of time available for introspection 
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produced in some an attitude of morbid resignation; 
but to the majority it seemed to bring a greater under 
standing of the whims and peculiarities of comrades. 
An increase of sympathy and understanding for others 
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sprang up among all. We saw the other fellow’s point 
of view with a clarity. We had less to share with 
others than we ever had, but all were ready to share 
their meagre possessions for the benefit of the com- 
munity. Only a few of the men, so far, are worse 
morally for their prison experience, and many are bet- 
ter for it. 

“Who before thought anything much of being able to 
go for a walk? Who thought that to be able to lie under 
. tree on a sunny afternoon, alone and unguarded 
could be a great joy? Who thought much of the satis- 
faction to be obtained from eating a normal break fast 
of eggs and bacon and then going about one’s business 
for the day? It is of such things that prisoners dream. 

“Beauty has come to mean a great deal. Art, a 
closed book to many busy men, has been born in them 
or developed to a remarkable extent during their cap- 
tivitv. And by no means least in importance, comes 
the thought of the value of freedom, never again to 
be undervalued.” 


SOMEWHERE in Europe. My friend is a young 
American, recently graduated from a theological sem- 
inary. The professors of “creating a new and better 
world”; the “theology of crisis”; the “love and father- 
hood of God”; “the contradiction to Christ’s teachings 
of war’—had influenced him. As I heard him preach 
I realized how much better prepared he was for his 
world than my generation had been for the world which 
finally swept upon us. He saw evil in all its stark 
reality. He knew youth of many nations and found 
them deeply interested in those forces which unite men. 
He was unafraid of suffering and persecution, because 
these were becoming normal things rather than abnor- 
mal. With this preparation, he chose to become part 
of the European humanitarian and spiritual struggle. 

“Many of my nice theological theories, thrashed out 
‘on the hill,’ have been tested in the midst of human suf- 
fering. My faith in God is stronger and my desire for 
friends grows constantly. At times, I despair of any 
solution of tlie problems of these thousands of uprooted 
people in refugee camps. The world seems to have no 
place for them. And yet when I go into the camp and 
meet these people one by one, I marvel at their tenacity 
of life, and the way men and women manage to live 
useful lives under the worst possible conditions. In 
one of these drab places I met a Christian worker from 
Spain. He was without decent clothes and had lost 
his self-respect. A new shirt and a pair of pants, plus 
the friendly assurance that someone cared and that he 
was needed, changed him from a man without hope to 
one of the most active workers in the camp. I want 
to remain in the midst of this suffering world, for here 
I find life and the working of God’s spirit.” 


FIVE friends—five searchers after truth—five men 
Whose experierices reveal some of the world’s basic 
needs and problems—the love of nation, the role of the 
Church, the place of suffering, the meaning of history, 
the value of freedom, and the need for the Good 
Samaritan, 
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PEACE SHALL FIND YOU 


Then said a student, Speak to us of peace. 
And he answered, saying: 
Peace is not absence of war, but a new kind of war; 


lt is the war of faith against fear; 


The faith of a child in his father against the fear of 
a rich man for his goods. 


It is the war of love against hate; 


The love of a maid for her mate against the hate of 
a cripple for a strong man. 


Peace is not the shuffle of a hobo's shoes in the 
dust, but the feel of rich earth against the toes of 
a farmer following his plough. 


It is the cry of a woman in labor; 


The tears of a grizzled soldier watching a child at 
play. 


Peace is not the frenzied shouting of, “We shall 
not die, 


But the exuberant singing of, “We shall live.” 


In your fond dreams you sought to charm away the 
ghost of war as the sun dispells a morning mist; 


But | say that in truth peace will grow only through 
the ploughed field of sacrifice and self-giving. 


You will not find peace caged in the narrow walls 
of your houses nor walking on the paved streets of 
your cities; 


But peace will find you, if you are worthy, in the 
fiery passion of sunrise, the roaring of a great river, 
or the whispering of willows on a spring evening. 


You shall not find peace with folded hands, nor 
after searching the mountains and the valleys; 


But peace shall find you at the end of the day if 
you have given and suffered and bled, if you have 
worked and forgiven and loved, and become 
yourself a part of life's innermost secret. 


FRED W. RIGGS. 


Author's Note: The mood of this piece was inspired by the writings 
of Kahlil Gibran. 


Columbia University 
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That Other America 


A Letter from Robert Mackie 
Dear North American Friends— 


I have just been to South America on a ship of the 
“Good Neighbor” fleet, with a bundle of little books on 
the “Good Neighbor” policy to guide me. The phrase 
was a new one to me; it sounded vaguely scriptural, 
yet I was disquieted about it. Apparently you can be 
a plain, unvarnished “neighbor” or a “good American.” 
To shift the attribute is to embroider, and therefore 
weaken, the relationship. But it is not being in the 
same hemisphere which makes nations neighbors, let 
them trumpet the fact ever so loud, but being in a rela- 
tionship of mutual service. 

I found in South America that your student con- 
temporaries were deeply interested in the United States 
and its universities, but mildly amused or even irritated 
by the “good neighbor” attitude. You have a tremen- 
dous opportunity for friendship simply because you too 
are young, and have learned life, and Christ, in differ- 
ent fashion. South American students may turn more 
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a ly 
Courtesy Grace Line 
The Christ of the Andes stands high among the eternal 
snows on the border between Chile and Argentina. 


to you, as you to them, because Europe has becom, 
closed continent; but it is important not to confug 
temporary condition with a settled policy. Your 
temporaries in these countries have a mixed, or 
haps confused, culture from Spain and France y 
Italy ; whatever happens in Europe they will look acer 
the Atlantic. Behind them, whether they like it or pg 
is an all-pervading Roman Catholic background whig 
it is hard for you and me to understand. The 
Americas are vast, but perhaps just because they 
so vast, they are far too small to live in! Students; 
both North and South America belong to the wo 
and I fancy the world will need them greatly. 

To my mind an absurd thing about the “good neig 
bor” policy, (and, mind you, I do not wish to ridiey 
a political awakening which is most important) is ff 
suggestion that it is mew. It may be new in the sphey 
of loans and concessions and armaments, but it is ¢ 
in the more fundamental sense. | am thinking of tf 
outreach of North American Christians to the Sout 
Wherever I went on that southern continent I wasp 
loted in the air by North American airmen, and on th 
ground by North American Y-men! There are 1 
many of the latter now, which is as it should be, } 
some of these real neighbors are quite new on the j@ 
like Joel Nystrom, who went from student work i 
New York City, and Lawrence Baldwin from Cine 
nati. The best schools in the cities I visited were Nori 
American Christian schools. Indeed, without & 
Y.M.C.A., imported from the North, and the Ameri 
missionary societies, there just would not be any st 
dent Christian groups in South America at all. 

But there are, and the immediate fact of their exis 
ence depends upon a great North American, the world 
neighbor—I would never insult Dr. Mott by calling li 
a “good neighbor.” The neighborliness of Luthe 
Wishard, John R. Mott and Robert Wilder of long ag 
helped to create the Federation, just as that of Frand 
Miller, Helen Morton and Luther Tucker has done 
much to strengthen it today. But Dr. Mott has t& 
faculty of remaining a Federation leader, though 
give him no title, and he shares only indirectly in Fe 
eration counsels. His presence and inspiration startet 
movements in Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro in Braa 
Montevideo in Uruguay, and Buenos Aires in the Af 
gentine. And the curious, or rather the natural, disco 
ery | made was that no one considered him a re 
sentative of North America, but simply of the Christia 
Church in all the world. 

Do follow the fortunes of the Student Christi 

(Turn to page 34) 
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WINGS OVER 
THE OUT-BACK 


Flynn dreams a dream and makes it come true 


* 
By GEORGE STEWART 


* 


AUSTRALIA’S “Out-Back” is a region of immense 
open spaces, fully as long and as wide as our own Mis- 
sissippi basin. In all this vast area, at the time of the 
World War I, there was not a single doctor. Sheep 
and cattle stations ; opal, gold, mica and wolfram mines, 
often were scores of miles away from the nearest 
neighbor. 

After the Armistice in 1918, a tall young man, 
newly-ordained into the Presbyterian Church, had a 
practical dream for a _ far-flung medical service. 
Soon he found himself on camel-back, calling at 
ranches, mines, water-holes and lonely stations in Aus- 
tralia’s great “Out-Back.” He came to know the sun- 
downers, prospectors, camel drivers, freighters, pub- 
keepers of the region. He companied with the immense 
loneliness, ate the hard bread of poverty-stricken set- 
tlers who for years had lost contact with civilization ; 
he watched beside their sick, buried their dead, saw at 
first hand their helplessness before disease. accident, 
and child-birth. John Flynn dreamed of a mantle of 
safety making it possible for these men, women, and 
children to live without fear of disaster. 

This was more than two decades ago, when radio and 
airplanes were still in the experimental stage. There 
were few roads and no railroads in this area. Trans- 
portation was chiefly by camel. Flynn believed that 
only airplanes could solve the problem of those apoca- 
lyptic distances. Only planes could get the sick to hos- 
pitals in time. He conceived the idea of hostels, or 
nursing homes, strategically located around the edges 
and in the center of the Inland. These could provide 
quarters for a whole family while a sick member re- 
ceived medical attention. But sometimes the land-trip 
to the hostel required three weeks, and there was no one 
at home with whom to leave the children. Six hostels 
were built at distances comparable to those between 
Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Salt Lake City, Tucson, San 
Antonio, New Orleans—and each one came into being 
only after tragic episodes of needless death. With his 
own hands Flynn helped erect several of these stations. 
Year after year he laid the cause upon the conscience of 
Australia. 
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Australia’s “Out - Back”’ 
is half as large as the 


U.S.A, 


Doctor (right), pilot 
and plane. 





Finally, John Flynn raised enough money to hire a 
plane for a year and to man it with young Dr. Geordie 
Simpson. Almost from the first the Flying Doctor 
was a success. Dramatic incidents followed in rapid 
succession. Hostels had been established at Cloncurrie, 
Alice Springs, Wyndham, Broken Hill, Calgoorlie, and 
Pat Hedland. At first the work was carried forward 
entirely by the Australian Inland Mission, the home 
mission section of the Presbyterian Church. The Mis- 
sion did the pioneering and helped to arouse the sup- 
port of a larger public. Then the Australian Aerial 
Medical Service came into being, and the government 
became interested. The old nursing homes now serve 
as hostels, and beside each stands a spic and span new 
government hospital. The old hostels are ideal as con- 
valescent homes and as a refuge for families when a 
father or mother is undergoing medical treatment. 
There were no telephones in this wide open country. 
To summon help there must be a means of signalling, 
and Flynn experimented with every kind of radio. First 
he used the ordinary Morse code with a battery set. 
Then a key-board arrangement was devised. Finally 
came the famous bush radio pedal set, generating its 
own current for radio telephony by a pedal device sim- 
ilar to that of a bicycle. This set can be carried in a 
car, can be operated by a child with the pedal placed 
under the kitchen table, can even be carried on camel 
back. 

Several months ago I visited a radio base in the very 
heart of Australia, at Alice Springs. It was early 
morning. The young radio operator watched the clock; 
when it was exactly seven, he said: “This is Alice 








Springs calling. I will now listen five minutes for med- 


ical calls.” Over a diameter of twelve hundred miles 
came calls in all dialects—precise English, Scottish 
burr, sing-song Welsh, Australian cockney. One 
woman expected a baby in a few weeks; she would be 
coming in by stations which she named, and would they 
please look out for her? Another woman asked what 
to do about croup; another needed advice about a 
sprain. For landing field, the doctor asked that 
three sheets or table cloths be tied in a line on a stretch 
of ground six hundred feet long on which one could 
drive a car thirty miles an hour. If the case could not 
be treated on the spot, the patient was put into the plane 
and rushed to the hospital. If the case was a difficult 
one, he called another doctor from six, eight, eleven, 
twelve hundred miles away and soon the two men would 
be at work together, the patient placed on a bench 
under the trees or under a flaring acetylene lamp; or on 
a kitchen table. 

John Flynn, known first to miners, station keepers, 
and cameleers, and now to all Australia as “Flynn of the 
Inland,” has realized a practical dream. Over a region 
half as large as the United States, he has put a mantle 
of safety. As I travelled about in the Inland, men and 
women would say, “If you see John Flynn, remember 
me to him.” He is known for his compassion, his mod- 
esty, his resolute spirit which the dread heat could not 
weaken, neither the mirage of the unbelievable dis- 
tances. Always he is available to his vast clientele for 
advice, counsel, direction. 


From the vision of one man with no monetary re- 
sources whatsoever, but with a dream of active service, 
John Flynn was able to accomplish through sheer hard 
work and loyalty to a cause, one of the greatest pieces 
of Christian medical service that exists in the world 
today. 

Sometimes a man goes out from college asking him- 


self, “What can I do? I am so small.” Well, a man 
can stand up—and try! 
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THAT OTHER AMERICA 
(From page 32) 


Movements of Latin America. We are not really sug 
new neighbors! For five or six years the Federatig 
secretaries have been in touch with the Student Chry 
tian Union. of Brazil. Its leaders have founded twenty. 
six branches with 950 members in sixteen years—gog 
going in a country the size of the United States phy 
Alaska, in which Protestants are a very small fractigg 
Perhaps you might even help the officers of the Feder 
tion to strengthen the work of these fine movements. 
for example, by supplying the funds for a regiong 
secretary. These movements are up against odds 
universities which have rejected Christ, and do not eve 
give him a footing in churches round the campus. 

I found the name of Ralph Scott, until recently se. 
retary of the Committee on Friendly Relations wit 
foreign students, one to conjure with in Chile. I hag 
a fascinating hour with a university president who re 
membered Mr. Scott’s service to Chilean students. Mr 
Scott and his like have worked hard to welcome South 
American students into North American university 
life; but it is a big job, and in spite of committees on 
friendly relations, and international houses, many in 
coming students miss the best in North America. How 
many Student Christian Movement members know 
any South American students? Can they say “hello” 
to them in Spanish or Portuguese? Do they even 
know which language a representative of a given coun 
try is likely to speak? All this has nothing to do with 
the “good neighbor” policy, but everything to do with 
the Kingdom of God which we profess to serve, and 
with that world Christian community in which we s 
stoutly believe. Yours, 

Ropert MACKIE. 


P. S. I have written a Travel Diary and Impressions of 


Student Life in the III and IV Quarters of The Student World. 
It is most encouraging to find an increasing number of North 
American readers. 
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The Student Volunteer Movement 


. in 
THE WORLD CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


* 


Robert S. Bilheimer 


THE most deeply rooted fact of the modern world is 
the World Christian Community. In the scorched and 
bloody earth of our day, the reality of a world-wide 
community of Christians seems as visionary as beating 
swords into ploughshares. In a metallic age, a world 
community held together by the carpenter of Nazareth 
seems the essence af idealism. Yes, it is both visionary 
and idealistic ; nevertheless the world Church, or world 
community of Christians (if you prefer to say it that 
way) is as real as the wars which trouble us and as 
deeply rooted as the hope for an enduring peace. 

For around the world there are groups of loyal 
Christians. They have been together in great world 
meetings, the last of these in 1939. More significantly, 
they carry on through the daily round in the countries 
of the world. They are not isolated groups. They 
work at one task, and in the one spirit, and with a 
consciousness that many others are of like mind. The 
work they do and the way they do it; their hopes, their 
strivings, their problems, all under the same God— 
have created a spiritual fabric, deeply rooted and widely 
extended. 


Story of Student Initiative 


It is a community with a definite origin—for a cen- 
tury ago it did not exist as a world-wide community. 
Indeed it was not until the latter part of the nineteenth 
century that the great movement started. This move- 
ment, called by historians the most influential in man’s 
history, was destined to become the world church. For 
it was at this time that the foreign missionary move- 
ment had its beginnings in the colleges and in the gen- 
eral membership of the churches in America and in 
Europe. In the next hundred and fifty years men and 
women by the thousands, urged on by a high religious 
vision, sailed to lands across the seas, there to start the 
work of building the world-wide Church. 

In this process the Student Volunteer Movement 
played a conspicuous part. Since the birth of the 
Movement in 1888 approximately 13,000 of its mem- 
bers have sailed for service abroad. The Movement 
has also awakened and maintained interest in the for- 
eign missionary enterprise by Christians in this coun- 
try, so that the activities of those who sailed would 
have support. To the inspiration and the decision, to 
the sweat and hard work, to the suffering and to the 
ultimate triumph of these missionaries, we owe much 
that we know of today as the world Christian com- 
munity. 
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Dean Leeper, Catherine Smith, Helen Tolen of the SVM 

Traveling Staff. Other staff members: Edwin Espy, Rob- 

ert Bilheimer, Barbara Hauenstein, Dr. Harold Storm, 
Rev. S. Lautenschlager. 


Just as the missionary—with his varied occupations— 
has been historically fundamental in the growth of the 
world Church, so is he fundamental to its future. Rep- 
resentatives from churches in India, China, Africa, 
Japan—indeed, from the “younger” churches all over 
the world, gathered in 1938 in Madras, India—had this 
to say about the missionary in the future: ““The younger 
churches, exposed to the disintegrating influences of 
contemporary life and confronting unprecedented op- 
portunities, urgently call for the reinforcement of an 
increased number of missionaries from overseas.”* 
One remembers immediately similar statements from 
T. Z. Koo, speaking for the Church in China, and from 
Kagawa, speaking for the Church in Japan. It is clear 
that missionaries are needed in increasing numbers. 
Their work will be varied. It will be that of helping to 
spread and deepen the distinctive faith of the Christian 
Church. It will be that of helping through specialized 
training—in medicine, in teaching, in economics, in a 
dozen different ways—with the creation in all coun- 
tries of a more truly Christian civilization. 





Students Are Called—Again 


It is clear that students in this country must take 
again a prominent place in this world movement. Again 
American students must go abroad, in increasing num- 
bers, to help build the world Christian community; 
other American students must take active leadership in 
their churches here, so that the missionary enterprise 
may be supported. It is at this two-fold task that the 
Student Volunteer Movement—in its traveling secre- 
taries, its retreats, its literature, its cooperative relation- 
ships—is directed. To be sure, there are serious prob- 
lems. Unquestionably, for instance, (Turn to p. 37) 


*The Madras Report, p. 84. See also, Voices from the Younger 
Churches—Roy McCorkel, Ed., Student Volunteer Movement, New York. 
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ivs An Art to Give Money Away 


* 


Hilton Gregory 


SEVERAL years ago Henry P. Van Dusen sent out 
a vigorous appeal for funds to aid the students of 
China who had been routed from their universities by 
the first savage onslaught of the Japanese. The appeal 
was homespun in appearance—mimeographed on cho- 
leric green paper, as I recall. Certainly it had none of 
the fancy format of brochures one gets from the high- 
powered money-raising organizations. But it had one 
point that has stuck in my mind. It showed in con- 
crete terms precisely what a dollar spent in behalf of 
the cause would do. It told how much that dollar 
would aid Chinese students, how much food it would 
buy, how long it would enable a Chinese youngster to 
hold out in the pursuit of learning. It translated into 
terms of human life the amount one might spend casu- 
ally on a date or a football game or a couple of sodas 
and a movie. And since then I have thought long and 
often about the essential point of that appeal—that of 
translating money, which otherwise might be frittered 
away, into specie that would aid the cause of human 
progress. 


Get Your Money’s Worth 


For it is patent that the great common run of us-— 
students and editors and professional men—like to 
know what we are getting for our money in giving, per- 
haps even more than in buying. It is not merely that 
we are searching for bargains in charity, but that with 
relatively limited money to give, we want to make the 
most of it and see that it goes as far as possible. This 
is not to say that we want to spread ourselves around 
and give in such pittances that we cannot feel at any 
point that our giving is worth while. It is rather to 
say that, while we haven’t the funds of great founda- 
tions and the vanishing philanthropists, we want to be 
assured that our mite is spent as intelligently as their 
millions. 

This calls, of course, for vastly more thought than 
most of us are willing to give it, and thereby hangs a 
lot of slapstick giving. The Rockefellers spend thou- 
sands to give away millions. They pay men to con- 
sider the merits of this appeal and that, with a view 
to determining the various causes to which huge funds 
are to be donated. To me it seems equally important 
that we small fry spend relatively as much time and 
thought on our own giving. Indeed, it is even more 
important, lest the little that we have be spent in riotous 
giving—in impulsively shelling out our coin to the first 
cause that hits us and then retreating in remorse and a 
sense of stinginess when we are approached thereafter. 
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A good many of us, I am 
sure, are far less scatter. 
brained about our allowang 
for clothes and amnge 
ments than we are abou 
our allowance for wo 
enterprises which depend 
for their existence on gifts, 
We lack, in short, any 
philosophy of giving. 

Now a philosophy, of 
course, requires a good deal 
of thought and lucubration. If a man has a philosophy of 
life it usually means that in the long hours of the night 
or in the dreariness of a rainy day he has meditated 
at some length and with some vigor on the problems of 
his existence and his relations to his fellows. A philos- 
ophy of giving must mean the same thing. It must 
mean that a man has sat down with himself and chewed 
a pencil, not over some drive that is in progress, but 
over the whole question of his stewardship and his re- 
lation to the many causes that are clamoring for his 
attention and support. 








No man can pass on to you a philosophy of giving. 
It is something you must work out along with your 
own salvation. Two hours spent quietly alone with 
yourself (an almost impossible exaction in this day 
and time!) will do more to start you on the way than 
all the books extant. But there are certain guiding 
principles that will help in developing that philosophy 
and the action that goes along with it. These I pro- 
pose to set down briefly here. 


First of all, follow your own genuine personal in- 
terests. I did not say whims, and I do not mean to 
be flip. I mean only that in this day and time it is 
impossible to be interested in general causes. The 
mind rebels at vagueness and thirsts for concrete facts, 
Leave to the good graces of philanthropy (a noisy and 
horrid word denoting large-scale donations) the gen- 
eral cause that blankets a multitude of good works. 
You and I must be specific and follow the bent that 
makes a personal appeal to us. 


If you will think (for two hours, say), you will dis- 
cover that there are those appeals that do make a real 
claim on your interest. Look for them. Seek them 
out. First of all, you must get interested before you 
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can give intelligently or painlessly. 


Getting interested is likely to bring the second prin- 
ciple of guidance into operation—and that is investiga- 
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tion. Find out for your own satisfaction what an or- 

ization proposes to do—or better still, has done. 
Any group that asks for funds will be glad enough to 
tell you. You can make a research project out of this 
kind of investigation and in the end come off wiser for 
our efforts. Naturally this entails such elementary de- 
tails (overlooked by most people) of how much of the 
funds go to overhead and how much actually find their 
way into the work itself.* 





If you follow—and trust—your real interests, and if 
you take the trouble to satisfy yourself about the worth 
and effectiveness of the causes you select, then you'll 
find that you are already operating on the third principle 
of intelligent giving—and that is discrimination. Noth- 
ing gives us that thwarted and useless feeling quicker 
than being confronted with a host of claims, each of 
which, at first sight, seems to be equally good. We 
can’t cover all. 





We must discriminate. But merely to discriminate 
is not enough. Far from it. Discrimination without 
real interest and without investigation is a cheap and 
evasive way out of our problem. But if you have been 
really honest with yourself, you must learn to resist 
appeals as well as to answer them—on the basis of the 
simple fact generally recognized in other phases of 
life—that if you do this you can’t do that. 


Up to this point I am afraid I have made giving 
seem a shrewdly calculated and enlightened but rather 
cold-blooded proposition. It ought to be that in part, 
but not entirely. It must in the last analysis rest on a 
creed of stewardship and follow the essentials of the 
Christian ethic. This alone will take it out of the sor- 
did and financial. For the dollar given without some 
sense of sacrifice and faith isn’t worth a pistareen. So 
the basic rudiment in the law of giving is that it must 
be an act of faith, an expression of conviction that 
some day the world is going to realize on your invest- 
ment. It doesn’t look like much of an investment at 
the moment, but the real return will come in the future 
in that intangible asset which business calls goodwill. 


My father used to tell the story of a Roman senator 
who arose one day in the forum. The outlook for 
Rome was dark. Enemies were at her gates. As the 
senator began his speech everyone leaned forward, ex- 
pecting an eloquent but futile plea. Instead, the sen- 
ator announced that he had bought the land on which 
the enemy was encamped. 


If we give today with confidence and with devotion, 
and if our giving is not passive but accompanied with 
some positive act, some effort toward the lofty ends we 
seek, we are buying the land on which the enemies of 
human progress are encamped. It is not charity but 
wise and thoughtful investment in the future that the 
world needs today. 





_*Excellent guidarce on this point is afforded by the National Informa- 
tion Bureau at 330 West 42nd Street, New York. This agency, which 
grew out of the vast number of charity fakers during the other world 
war, can give specific in‘ormation on any charitable organization you 
want to write them about. There is a membership fee to avoid libel, 
but probably your student groups could afford this fee of $3.00 and save 
money or worry in the bargain. 
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THE FORGOTTEN REFUGEE 


We busy Americans seem to have forgotten him. As 
the little whirlwind of our campus life sweeps us up 
into its cone in October-November, we seem to have 
banished the refugee student from our thoughts. He 
complains so little, this refugee in our midst, that we 
leave him to rise or fall as we swirl about in the tor- 
nado of our own affairs. Evidence of discrimina- 
tion, of suspicion and segregation due to race, accent 
and “queer manners,” could be cited without number in 
our colleges, and such treatment is only a preview of 
what our foreign friend will have to face when he 
graduates into a prejudiced nation. 

The presence of these strangers affords Christian 
students a real opportunity to make good their Christian 
assertions. We can give them the strength of heart to 
face their problems. As fraternity or sorority mem- 
bers, we can help them in the ways of college social life. 
As activity members we can acquaint them with that 
part of the college machinery which is run by the stu- 
dents. As friends, we can lower the hurdles raised by 
prejudice, misunderstanding and suspicion. As Chris- 
tians, we can welcome these lonely individuals into the 
fellowship of our Christian Association. 

The World Student Service Fund is taking the lead 
nationally in fund-raising for the reestablishment of 
refugee students in American colleges. The $5,486 on 
hand in September went for room, board, transportation 
or tuition for seventy-one stranded students. But 200 
well-qualified students are not being helped for lack of 
funds. We are told that the incoming tide of refugees 
entering this country has virtually stopped. The task 
of providing education for students already within our 
borders is not infinite. But these young people, whether 
they decide to remain in this country or later to return 
to their native lands, will bear the influences of their 
experience here. Among them are the ablest potential 
leaders of the world of the future. Will your college 
take responsibility for at least one of the tragic two 
hundred ? 

* 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 
(From page 35) 


there will be a period of delay in getting any large 
numbers of people to the foreign field because of the 
war, even though a substantial number are sailing at the 
present time. Yet delay does not invalidate the major 
task. For it will be imperative after the war, that large 
numbers of well-trained people be able and willing to 
enter into service abroad. 

The world-Church now represents the hope of man- 
kind for a better world. Whether it will be expanded 
and deepened according to the need depends on whether 
trained men and women, in sufficient numbers for the 
need, are ready to help it the world over. To the find- 
ing of these people, to helping in their training and 
stimulating their support, so that hope may become 
concrete in the world, the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment is dedicated. 








News 


CHINA—FLOURISHING IN 
SION. 


DISPER- 
sefore the war most of the 
universities were located 
in cities where Christian forces were 
strong, but generally they were closed 
to organized Christian groups. Today 
they are scattered all over the west; 
many of these universities, to avoid 
bombing, are in remote spots where no 
sign of the Church or Christianity is 
to be found. Yet today student Chris- 
tian fellowships flourish in the very 
universities where none existed before! 
A major factor in this development 
has been the united efforts of the 
Churches, YMCA, and YWCA, under 
the National Christian Council, which 
have resulted in placing five student 
secretaries in key places, to start work- 
ing from scratch. 


government 


JAPAN — SURPRISE! Encouraging 
news comes from Japan, where the 
Christian Movement has been under- 
going extensive readjustment under 
the “new national structure.” Not only 
are the Student YWCA and YMCA 
among the officially recognized “cul- 
tural” groups which are permitted to 
function in colleges and universities, 
but, to everyone’s surprise, the enrol- 
ment in the religious and Bible study 
groups of the student YMCA has 
reached a new high. 


FINLAND—VOICES OUT OF THE SI- 
LENCE. Little Finland, ground between 
the upper and nether millstones, sends 
a message to students in other lands: 
“May God soon grant the day of peace 
on earth and until that day keep us 
loyal to Him.” 


Latvia. The Movement (officially 
suppressed over a year ago) Says: 
“Our task today is that which Martin 
Luther called the most difficult of all, 
prayer and intercession. It is diffi- 
cult. ig 
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of the World Christian Community 


SwepEN—“BREAK THE ISOLATION.” 
“What makes Sweden’s way so difficult 
is that it is situated between Norway 
and Finland....” This comment 
sheds light on the difficulties which 
the Swedish SCM faces and on a call 
recently issued by its Chairman. 

“Break the isolation of the Church! 
It does not want to be only a respected 
memorial of times past. Break the 
isolation of the pious group! We need 
a world-wide fellowship. Break the 
isolation of the soul. To help do this 
is the main aim of an SCM.” Child 
welfare, unemployment, leisure, and 
“the spiritual situation of our people” 
are some of the problems which oc- 
cupy the SCM. “But under all peace- 
ful work there is of course no peace.” 

The SCM has given tangible expres- 
sion to its determination to “break the 
isolation” by increasing its contribu- 
tion to the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, in addition to giving sub- 
stantial help to the Movements in Fin- 
land, Denmark and Norway. 

Harry Johansen, the General Sec- 
retary, writes: “I am performing two 
months of military service, but I can 
keep in contact with my work. Please 
say to all our friends that nothing that 
can happen can break the links between 
our Movements.” 


FRANCE — Occupiep, UNOCCUPIED, 
AND IMPRISONED. In occupied France 
“the SCM has had to interrupt its ac- 
tivities by order of the occupying au- 
thorities,” writes its secretary. All 
youth movements have sup- 
pressed, but he is serving as Assistant 
of the former Chairman of the SCM 
in a Paris church, where young peo- 
ple’s meetings can still be held. He 
adds: “Our sphere of action is thus 
reduced to a third of France.” But 
there, under difficulties, the work goes 
forward. 


been 





In “free” France the Student Move. 
ment is co-operating in an inter-moye. 
ment organization for the relief of 
evacuees and refugees. There are 
many thousands of German, Austrian, 
Czech, Polish, Russian, and Spanish 
refugees—penniless, in rags, weakened 
both physically and morally. Such is 
the situation which young French 
Christians have to meet. 

Leaders of the great national youth 
movements in France (YMCA 
YWCA,, SCM, Protestant and Cath- 
olic organizations, Scouts, etc.) met 
under the chairmanship of the govern- 
ment Youth Director, and decided on 
a program of common action “so that 
unoccupied France will constantly think 
with an equal love of occupied France, 
imprisoned France, and France over- 
seas.” 

GERMANY— FROM <A _ COLLEAGUE, 
“That your present work can go on 
fills us with joy. Please greet every- 
one and tell them that not only our 
fundamental attitude has remained the 
same, but that our sense of together- 
ness in Christ becomes more vital as 
the times become more serious.” 


BrRiTAIN—Tuy Steapy Temper! 
Despite depleted universities, over 600 
students attended summer conferences 
at Bangor, St. Andrew’s and Chelten- 
ham. Although SCM _ headquarters 
have been evacuated to Kirby Muxloé 
in Leicestershire, the Student Move 
ment House still keeps an open door im 
London (once too widely “opened” im 





an air raid) for students and refugees 
from other lands. The work among 
medical students—whose military sef- 
vice is rapidly ex- 
panded. Attention is being directed 
to the function of the doctor in the 
changing social order, cooperation be- 
tween doctors and parsons, etc. 


deferred—has 
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Canapa Comes oF Ace. The SCM 
is celebrating its twenty-first anniver- 
sary and holding a national Assembly 
at Christmas. Their fall National 
Council, meeting at Lake Couchiching, 
emphasized “The Christian as a walker 
rather than a talker,” and sought dy- 
namic for their forward trek. 


USA—“STRANGERS AND FOREIGNERS 
wo Loncer.” A handful of the hun- 
dreds of student guests—many of them 
refugees—who are now in our midst 
from other lands, helped to give a se- 
lected group of American students 
from different parts of the country an 
unforgettable experience of the Fed- 
eration. The meeting, held in Webster 
Groves, Missouri, just before colleges 
opened, provided an eight day living 
laboratory in Christian World Com- 
munity. Systematic study of the 
Bible, under Dr. Craig of Oberlin, pro- 
vided the foundation for understand- 
ing the Christian world mission and 
was evidence that this was more than 
a typical American student meeting. 
First-hand accounts of the Church-at- 
work in China, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, 
India, Japan, Liberia, and Trinidad 
were given by students from these 
countries. Eight delegates had attended 
the Amsterdam Conference two years 
ago. 


UNITED AND INDESTRUCTIBLE, News 
of these Student Christian Movements, 
and of others on all continents, comes 
because they are functioning parts of 
a world-wide fellowship which “breaks 
the isolation” even of Movements 
which technically no longer exist. The 
official name of this fellowship is the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
It continues to operate through the 
current world war as it did through 
the first, maintaining the fabric of 
unity among Christian student groups 
on opposing sides of the battle and 
among prisoners and refugees. Con- 
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tact and understanding is maintained 
through the services of a headquar- 
ters, now operating from two centers 
—one at 13 Rue Calvin, Geneva, Switz- 
erland and the other at 151 Bloor 
Street, W., Toronto, Canada. Active 
staff has been reduced to three: Robert 
C. Mackie of Scotland, Suzanne de 
Dietrich of France, T. Z. Koo, of 
China. Luther Tucker is serving on 
the staff of the American Movement. 
Although the normal Federation con- 
ference program has been shot to 
pieces, nevertheless— 


WorLp COVERAGE BY STAFF AND 
OrFicers has taken place during the 
past eighteen months. The last work 
which Francis House did as Federation 
Secretary, before he was immobilized 
in England by the fall of France, in- 
cluded a council of national SCM sec- 
retaries in the Balkans, and a visit 
to Belgium and the Netherlands. Then 
the Chairman, W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
went to Jugoslavia, and he and Su- 
zanne de Dietrich have made several 
visits to unoccupied France, besides 
keeping in touch by mail with Chris- 
tian groups throughout Europe. T. Z. 
Koo has covered the world—from coast 
to coast in this country; then a gruel- 
ing schedule in the colleges of India 
and Ceylon, Australia and New Zea- 
land. At the moment he is in West 
China, en route to the United States 
in time for our National Student As- 
sembly in December. The evacuation 
of Robert Mackie and his family from 
Europe brought anxious weeks when 
they were lost in France, but during 
his year in this hemisphere he has be- 
come known on campuses in every sec- 
tion of this country and has made 
visits to Brazil, Uruguay, the Argen- 
tine, Chile and Peru. Helen Morton, 
vice-chairman, was on the Pacific 
bound for the Far East when the 
State Department ordered the evacu- 
ation of all women from that part of 


From China, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Egypt, In- 
dia, Japan, Liberia, 
Trinidad—they came 
to the Study Confer- 
ence at Webster 
Groves, Mo. 






Roland Elliott goes by Clipper to Eu- 


rope, returning in late December. 
(Hugh MacMillan of Canada stands 
at left) 


the world, but she got a look-in on 
Japan, China, India, Singapore, and 
the Philippines. Inter-movement visits 
fill out this picture and include: a 
hurried flight by the Dutch SCM’s 
General Secretary for a meeting with 
Scandinavian representatives in Copen- 
hagen; visits from Sweden to Finland; 
the stirring experience of George 
Stewart of our Movement in Australia ; 
coverage of American colleges by 
Paul Moritz after a year with the Chi- 
nese Movement. And now, provided 
the governments of Switzerland, 
Spain, Portugal and the U. S. A. 
agree, Roland Elliott will make a trip 
by Clipper to Europe, with stops at 
Geneva, unoccupied France, and Ger- 
many as a great hope but bare pos- 
sibility. 

PUBLICATIONS PENETRATE BEYOND 
TRAVEL. Where people cannot go, iet- 
ters and printed matter can. A re- 
cent issue of the Student World, ($1.50 
a year) deals with “The Inner Strength 
of a Nation” in articles by Movement 
leaders from France, Germany, Eng- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Canada, 
China, and the U. S. A. The next is- 
sue will contain a review of the life 
of this international movement during 
the past three war years. 

The current Federation News Sheet 
(monthly, $1.00) brings word from > 
Thailand, New Zealand, Australia, 
U. S. A., Canada and France, besides 
information about student relief in 
China and Europe, and Bible readings 
for November-December. 


A Visit to the Far East (Pamphlet, 
25 cents) by Helen Morton, gives a 
vivid picture of the rich variety of 
contact that befall a Federation visitor, 
and the never-failing welcome in all 
corners of the earth 





Your Association and 


The National Student Assembly 


To Aid You in Promoting the Assembly and in Selecting 


No THING 
could be more im- 
portant for the 
future of the Stu- 
dent Christian 
Movement than 
the holding of 
this “town 
meeting at this time of _inter- 
national crisis. At Oxford, Ohio 
(December 27-January 3) the Assem- 
bly will be “charting our part in a 
changing world order.” It will help 
us clarify and deepen our understand- 
ing of our common Christian faith, 
and unite us in action that will tran- 
scend our differences. It is urgently 
necessary, therefore, that every Chris- 
tian Association in the country be rep- 
resented at the Assembly so that we 
all may work together to give direc- 
tion to the Student Christian Move- 
ment—now, and in the coming months 
and years. 





Make Ita Major —— 


You are already participating in the 
National Student Assembly, if you are 
using the study outline, Christian Faith 
and Social Reconstruction as the basis 
for your fall program. Too fre- 
quently Association cabinets and com- 
mittees are the only groups in the lo- 
cal Association who know the “goings 
on” in the regional and national move- 
ments. But every Association member 
throughout the country should know 
why and when the National Student 
Assembly is being held and have a 
chance to discuss with the delegates 
the problems that will be tackled at 
the Assembly. Only thus is it possible 
to have an informed representation at 
the Assembly, qualified to speak— and 
to act—for their fellow members on 
the difficult problems that must be 
faced now and in the future. During 
November-December any alert Chris- 
tian group will be doing (at least) the 
following : 

Having meetings and study groups 
centered around Assembly issues. Use 
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and Financing Your Delegates 


printed materials listed in the study out- 
line and make these available to your 
members on a special Association book- 
shelf. Get Assembly news into the 
campus newspaper and the Association 
news sheet. Make use of bulletin 
board. At a “bean supper” or Asso- 
ciation dinner have a short talk on the 
importance of the Assembly to the 
future of the Movement. Promotion of 
the National Assembly is not just 
another job that means setting up a 
new committee. It is the work of the 
entire cabinet and should permeate 
the whole Association program dur- 
ing the fall months. 


List °Em __ 
and 

See "Em = =m 

Once you have your Association and 
campus aware of Assembly plans, 
choose your delegates carefully on 
the basis of interest and ability. Your 
delegates should include representa- 





tives of the student and faculty leader-. 


ship and of the general membership. 
A good way to proceed is to ask a 
committee of two or three “actives” 
to compile a list of possible delegates, 
then to interview every individual on 
the list, talking with each about the 
Assembly and the large returns which 
will surely accrue to the local pro- 
gram. Don’t neglect to inquire what 
part of his expenses each delegate can 
meet ! 

Quotas for the Assembly are based 
on Association membership (not, as 
formerly, on the size of the college). 
To keep the Assembly self-financing 
every delegate pays a $10 program fee. 
For each one hundred members an 
Association may send five delegates, 
and not more than two of this num- 
ber may be faculty or staff. No dele- 
gation may exceed twenty voting mem- 
bers. (Delegates in excess of twenty 
may attend without vote.) Interested 
church-related student groups are in- 
vited to send participating non-voting 
delegates. And remember that the 
program fee is waived for foreign 
students. 


Go After the 
Shekels 


The following 
sources are poten- 
tial money-getters. 
Consider each one 
—and add ideas 
of your own. Be original! 





1. Increased Association conference 
fund in the yearly budget or sep. 
arate budget item for the Assem- 
bly. 

2. Parents—a trip to the Student As 

sembly would be a fine Christmas 

gift to son or daughter. 

Student’s home church or the cam. 

pus church. ; 

Civic organizations; clubs. 

Coin collections. cae 

Campus chest appropriations. 

Other campus groups; church stu- 

dent groups, interfaith councils, 

political clubs, social service com- 
mittee. é ; 

Plays, teas, sales of gift articles 

and other objects. 

9. Thé college president; deans. En- 
list their interest in the Assembly 
and get their cooperation in secur- 
ing funds. } 

10. Professors. Interest them in the 
commission areas; get their help in 
financing delegates. 

11. Special Assembly Day at chapel 
with speeches; collection to finance 
delegates. 

“Where there is a will there is a 
way.” Be ingenious in finding new 
ways of arousing interest—and real- 
izing cash. A national “Travel Co- 
operative Plan” is being organized to 
help equalize expenses: delegates 
within a thousand miles will pay one 
dollar each into the cooperative fund; 
delegates 1,500 miles distant, or more, 
will receive proportionately from the 
fund. Any delegate who does not 
wish to participate in the plan need 
not do so. Some regions are making 
special travel arrangements to secure 
reduced transportation costs (check 
on this with your regional office). 

Send the Assembly Committee (600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City) 
any suggestions that might help others 
in selecting and financing their decle- 
gates. And remember that the com- 
mittee is ready to help you meet your 
problems so that we will have, in fact, 
a delegation from every Association 

James Wivper, Emory, ’41 
Avice Stevens, Berea, ’41 
Planning Committee Chairmen 
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Energy Demanding Outlet 
To the Editors— 


It all seems like a bad dream—not 
only to me, but to others whose lives 
for the first time are being shaped for 
them, instead of by them. Many have 
been rudely awakened from their com- 
placency by the lectures on the cus- 
toms of the South on relations with 
Negroes—for example, any white sol- 
dier caught associating socially with 
a Negro is subject to court martial. 
The Negro troops are segregated, un- 
der white commissioned officers and 
Negro non-commissioned officers. 

Morale is low because the elements 
which make for a high morale are 
missing. We have all sorts of super- 
vised recreation—such as dances and 
movies—but these do not make for the 
sort of morale'which is vital to the 
success of an army in the field. What 
is lacking is a sense of mission. The 
draftee wants to change things—to get 
back at those who sent him away from 
home ; petty revenge in many cases, in 
others a deep-seated desire really to 
change things. Here is a_ potential 
group for some kind of movement, per- 
haps liberal, perhaps reactionary; and 
all depending on the leadership which 
comes to the fore. 

Student conferences and the coming 
National Student Assembly must seri- 
ously consider the nature of this great 
discontent and discover ways of har- 
nessing its energy to constructive ends. 
I am sure that the discontent of the 
army youth is to be found also among 
the potential selectees, and among their 
friends, wives, sweethearts. 

What can we do, as a Christian 
Movement, to harness this energy? 
What plans for the future can we de- 
vise in which a repeat of the present 
mess can forever be avoided? What 
kind of a world do we want—how now 
can we lay the groundwork to insure 
its development? These and many as- 
sociated issues, to my mind, are the 
basis for all student thought, for this 
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year and for each year thereafter until 
reconstruction becomes a reality. 
While I am here I would like to 
make myself useful. If the Economics 
Commission has any tasks that I can 
give a hand on, please call on me. 
More than ever do I see the great need 
for the increasing growth and continu- 
ance of our work.—From a member of 
the NICC Economics Commission, 
written from a southern military camp. 


Concerning the AYC 
To the Editors— 


I must protest the misleading report 
(in the October INTERCOLLEGIAN) on 
the American Youth Congress, under 
the heading, “The AYC Resolves.” 
“Revolves” would be a much better 
word. 

Your correspondent’s statement that 
the AYC’s change in foreign policy 
is due to “the steady swing of public 
opinion” is absurd. The change was 
due to the sudden somersault of the 
Communist Party and its various front 
groups, following the invasion of Rus- 
sia. That the AYC followed the pack 
merely shows that it is controlled by 
these front groups—such as the Amer- 
ican Student Union—and not by “pub- 
lic opinion,” even the opinion of the 
youth it claims to represent. This fact 
was realized at last by the National 
Intercollegiate Christian Council last 
September when it broke its affiliations 
with the AYC. Apparently the INTER- 
COLLEGIAN has not yet seen fit to fol- 
low suit. 

If the INTERCOLLEGIAN’sS readers 
were only those who know and under- 
stand the workings of the AYC, I 
would not have written this letter. But 
for many of the new members of the 
Student Christian Movement this arti- 
cle was their first introduction to the 
Congress. 

To represent the AYC as an organi- 
zation of idealistic youth, working for 
the elimination of racial discrimina- 
tion, etc., is to deprive the future lead- 
ers of the SCM of valuable informa- 





tion about an organization with which 
they may soon have to deal. The SCM 
has been “used” by the Communists 
only too often in the past, largely due 
to the gullibility of people like myself. 
I voted for AYC affiliation, at the 19 .0 
NICC meeting, and I publicly defend- 
ed the AYC in my local Association, 
on the regional council, and in the 
campus newspaper. I sincerely regret 
those actions now. By articles such as 
“The AYC Resolves” you are laying 
the foundation for a lot of regrets in 
the future. J. H. McCanpbLess 


Franklin and Marshall ’41 


It is our editorial policy to play fair 
with any student organization and gener- 
ously so. This we will continue to do, 
with critical judgment, too, we hope. The 
October INTERCOLLEGIAN (a Freshman 
Number) was printed and mailed before 
the NICC actions were taken in Septem- 
ber. Hence our present Number (No- 
vember) presents the first opportunity to 
report NICC attitude toward AYC (re- 
fer to page 46).—Ed. 


Cast in One Mold? 
To the Editors— 


Recently came the list of speakers for 
our region this year. Those we knew 
were well known to be intervention- 
ists, or at least ardent backers of the 
British war program, The others an- 
nounced topics which sound like the 
same brand of international thinking— 
or should we say nationalistic think- 
ing ? 

Although many liberals and Chris- 
tians favor all-out aid to warring coun- 
tries, or intervention, there are many 
others—liberal and Christian—who do 
not favor these programs. The Stu- 
dent Christian Movement has a duty 
to give support to those it has trained 
in the way of Christian pacifism. That 
way is not less Christian today than it 
was ten years ago. 

Mary SANDBACH 
YWCA Secretary 
University of Missouri 
It is incontrovertible that students have 


a right to hear all sides of important and 
complex situations.—Ed. 
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Ou the News Grout 


Peace in the Northeast 


Setting a model of cooperation is 
this year’s Peace Commission of the 
Northeastern SCM. Half of the mem- 
bership is pacifist, half is not The 
year’s program is an active one of 
projects to help both draftees in mili- 
tary camps and C.O.’s to maintain con- 
tact with the life and thought of stu- 
dents who are still in college. _Post- 
war reconstruction will also be studied 
by the Commission. 

Other Commissions around which 
the organization of local Christian As- 
sociation programs in this area are 
built: Higher Education; Group Prej- 
udice and Interfaith; Community Re- 
lations and Labor; Religious Re- 
sources and Worship; General Or- 
ganization. 


Idea in the Middle Atlantic 


The Fall Council Meeting of the 
Middle Atlantic SCM added a new 
feature—that of Regional Commission 
meetings in conjunction with it. All 
of the regional business was thereby 
conducted at one large confab in Camp 
Reilly, near MHarrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Cooperation in New York 


A cooperative Conference Commit- 
tee, in which churches of all denomina- 
tions are represented, as well as the 
Student Christian Movement, was the 
most momentous result of the New 
York State SCM Council meeting last 
month. This committee will elimi- 
nate, almost completely, duplication in 
religious conferences in New York, 
and put most on an ecumenical basis. 
Denominational student groups, by co- 
operation in the Committee, will rec- 
ognize SCM’s Silver Bay as the re- 
ligious conference of the year for all 
Protestant students, and will work out 
a program of week-end conferences 
through the school year in which al! 
groups will participate. 


Mevies For Classes 


Underclassmen in Columbia Col- 
lege are going to the movies these days 
in an effort by the college to give its 
charges a “three dimensional educa- 
tion.” 

The films are mostly documentary, 
have a bearing on the problems and 
method of industrial or political sys- 
tems, and are patterned after the fa- 
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mous documentary originals The River 
and The City. It is all a part of of 
the college’s desire to give every 
sophomore a broad acquaintance with 
the workings of present day society 
through the required “Contemporary 
Civilization” course. The three di- 
mensions are book and classroom 
study, field trips to political institu- 
tions and industrial plants about the 
City of New York, and the ‘free 
movies. 


NOVEMBER II 


Plans to turn the traditional Armi- 
stice celebration into a World Govern- 
ment Day have been laid by the Na- 
tional Peace Conference. College 
groups, both pro-war and anti-war, are 
urged to organize discussion groups, 
meetings, and demonstrations on fu- 
ture world organization. As a result, 
it is hoped that students throughout 
the country will become more con- 
scious of the need for and the prob- 
lems involved in international coopera- 
ation. 


By and For Students 
From Northwestern University 
comes an innovation in running a uni- 
versity by the time honored rules of 
democracy. Not only 
newspapers are now to be conducted 
with student participation, but also the 
school calendar, the examination 
schedule, and course plans. Special 
committees of students, selected for 
the purpose by their fellows, will 
meet with faculty to present ideas and 
opinions from the student viewpoint 
in planning the outline of the second 
quarter of the year. 


While the Supply Lasts— 

The October issue of the University 
of Washington Columns is nearly sold 
out but maybe if you take an airplane 
you can still get there in time to pro- 
cure yours. The secret of this phe- 
nomenal success? Eight beautiful 
co-eds are pictured on the front page. 
A kiss for every new subscriber is 
their offer—provided the purchaser 
can find them on the campus. (INTER- 
COLLEGIAN promoters please note.) 


Cooperatives 


According to a report made at the 
recent joint conference of the Inter- 


dances and 


national Student Service and the Na 
tional Student Federation of Amer; 
more than 100,000 students on 160 ¢gl. 
lege campuses are members of Campus 
cooperatives throughout the country, 
These organizations include eating 
clubs and dormitories, book, stationery, 
food and clothing stores—all operat. 
ing on a cooperative basis. 


Neglected Women 


The education of women, its func 
tions and purposes, is being examined 
on the campus of Stephens College in 
Missouri in a three day forum. The 
subject has been under controversy 
since September, when President 
James Wood’s opening gun indicted 
the present system of education as 
hopelessly inadequate to prepare fu- 
ture mothers to govern their own lives 
in a complex society, to say nothing 
of training their children for future 
careers as useful citizens. 

In the forum, with students and fac- 
ulty participating, an attempt will be 
made to reach some conclusions as to 
the kind of education which will best 
fit women for the distinctive job of 
guiding the early years of a child’s 
life. Startling are these figures con- 
cerning education in relation to 
women: Of 42 million women between 
16 and 60 in this country, about 1 
million have been through college: 
1,700,000 men of the same ages are 
college graduates; 50 per cent of 
American women never get beyond 
grammar school; only 25 per cent 
graduate from high school, 10 per cent 
do not even get through grammar 
school. 


Fundamentalist Friction 

An apparent victory has been won 
by the Federal Council of Churches 
over fundamentalist opposition. The 
opposing organization set up by the 
fundamentalists—the American Coun- 
cil of Christian Churches—reveals 
the weakness of fundamentalism in the 
United States: to date its constituent 
denominations are the Bible Presby- 
terians, and the Bible Protestants, to- 
taling 125 churches, and about 35,000 
members. The Federal Council in- 
cludes 22 denominations with 134,000 
churches and 25,000,000 members, or 
more than two-thirds of all United 
States Protestantism. 
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Ideas for the Program- 
minded 


In which we pass on ideas which 
have come to us from local Associa- 
tions across the country: 


How they support the program is 
anybody’s guess, but here’s a sample of 
a week’s activities in Stiles Hall, Uni- 
yersity of California (Berkeley) : 


Monday: Forum by the Democracy 
Group on why the America First 
Committee was refused speaking 
facilities in the nearby county. 


Tuesday: Frosh supper and forum and 
soph supper and forum. 


Wednesday: Junior supper meeting 
and forum, and Senior discussion 
of the after-college problem. 


Thursday: Race Relations group-meet- 
ing and forum, and a meeting on 
problems of a religious faith. 


Friday (still with us?): Folk Dance; 
YMCA Cabinet supper ; frosh get- 
together, and bull session. 


All of these features are led by stu- 
dent BMOC’s or prominent speakers 
from off the campus. Sounds like a 
terrific combination of energy, organi- 
zation, numbers and purpose. 


Want a good, inexpensive Associ- 
ation paper? Try the Stiles Hall model 
(University of California). It is a one- 
page long sheet of attractive colored 
paper, mimeographed on both sides. 
At the top of the sheet romp two in- 
congruous but appealing bears 
doubtless inspired the title: Y’s Bear. 
The long page is broken up into short, 
snappily written notes liberally sprin- 
kled with capitals and underlined 
words. 


who 


Using the radio to stimulate intelli- 
gent political discussion and knowledge 
is the underlying idea of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, now in its 
seventh consecutive season over NBC’s 
Blue Network. “Listener Groups” may 
obtain transcripts of each program, 
also a preview of the coming week’s 
subject on the national hookup, the 
latter giving background material, a 
statement of the issues involved, and 
a bibliography. To campus groups it 
offers the leadership in thought of big 
men in every field of discussion, over 
the radio for a local meeting on the 
subject. 

Introducing the freshmen to their 
campus couldn’t be more thoroughly 
done than it is at Ohio State Univer- 
sity by the YMCA. All who sign up 
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are treated to a three-day freshman re- 
treat in which problems of campus life, 
study and extra-curricular, and the re- 
ligious side of Y activities are em- 
phasized. In the first week of school 
the frosh receives a bulletin giving a 
comprehensive view of the place of 
the YMCA in campus life—including 
social welfare, relation to the National 
Student Christian Movement, athletics, 
worship, and social service. Then the 
lucky neophyte gets detailed instruc- 
tions on how to join, and is invited to a 
dance to meet the YW girls and the 
rest of his class. 


War Hits Libraries 


The American adult and the Amer- 
ican student is reading heavier books 
this year, and fewer of them. So de- 
clared a group of New York librarians 
in congress assembled last September. 
The traditional American reading diet 
of light fiction has suffered more and 
more as the war has come closer to the 
average citizen’s concern, they claim. 
Men and women, student and others, 
are spending more time on more 
serious works on the world situation, 
and students themselves are tending 
to probe the social and economic is- 
sues behind the war. All this adds up 
to a mild rush on books in the social 
science field. A phenomenon of the 
times, however, is a burst of enthu- 
siasm for technical books related to 


engineering and mechanical problems. 
Research activity among students also 
has lessened except in fields directly 
related to war industries. 
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“Donald, may I borrow that sweater 
of yours? Id like the full attention 
of my feminine students just once!” 


News for Pacifists 


Eight former students of Union 
Theological Seminary who were 1m- 
prisoned last December for refusal to 
register for the draft and released on 
parole last September, have now won 
their point with the United States 
Government. Registrants for the 
draft are no longer required to sign 
registration cards, but only to ap- 
pear at a registration point to give 
non-committal information concerning 
themselves. The change in ruling is 
attributed to the government’s policy 
of soft pedalling, as far as possible, 
the extent of conscientious objection 
in the country, and avoiding a show- 
down on the issue. 

Three of the released pacifists have 
been readmitted to Union Seminary 
to complete their theological training ; 
two are planning to enter the Univer- 
sity of Chicago School of Religion; 
the remaining three have joined the 
work project of the Jude Congrega- 
tional Church in Newark. 

From their eventful life during nine 
and one-half months of prison all of 
the students claim to have developed 
a lively interest in prison reform. 
Among the experiences were solitary 
confinement following tilts with the 
prison authorities on matters of prin- 
ciple. The first clash occurred when 
the Union boys objected to racial dis- 
crimination and insisted on associating 
with Negro prisoners. In April some 
of the men went back into solitary for 
participating in the nation-wide anti- 
war strike, and again for objecting to 
treatment of prisoners working in the 
parachute shop. 


Change the Draft Act? 


Two changes in the draft act, in fa- 
vor of conscientious objectors are be- 
ing presented to Draft Director Lewis 
B. Hershey by the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union. 

The effect of the changes would be 
to alter the American Selective Service 
System toward the more liberal British 
model by (1) providing for complete 
exemption for objectors whose con- 
science demands it, and (2) providing 
for individual alternate service, outside 
the year-round work camps of the 
Friends and other groups. These two 
provisions would help to insure that 
no sincere objector be imprisoned for 
his beliefs. The present work camp 
System has been criticized by some as 
an inadequate expression of a paci- 
fist’s duty toward the world in crisis, 
leading to some cases of refusal of al- 
ternate service. 











Church and Campus 


Edited by Robert G. Andrus 


THE National Conference of the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship is now a 
reality. Its new Secretary is Harvey 
Seifert and the national headquarters 
address is 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Dr. Seifert will be a “co- 
operating member of the staffs of the 
Youth Department and of the Student 
Department of the Board of Educa- 
tion.” 

In the Methodist Church there are 
two main streams of youth work. One 
is the program of youth work that de- 
velops naturally in the local church and 
finds larger expression in sub-district, 
district, annual Conference, and na- 
tional organizations. The other main 
stream is the Methodist Student Move- 
ment, organized locally on the campus 
in Methodist (or interdenominational ) 
student groups, on Methodist college 
campuses, and in Wesley Foundations 
at state and independent colleges and 
universities. The larger expression of 
student work is organized in state (or 
similar regional) student groups and 
in the National Methodist Student 
Commission, which is the student sec- 
tion (on the national level) of the Na- 
tional Conference of the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship. 


THE quadrennial National Metho- 
dist Student Conference will be held 
December 29, 1941, to January 2, 1942, 
at the University of Illinois. Leader- 
ship includes: Georgia Harkness, Al- 
bert E. Day, Mordecai Johnson, Er- 
nest F. Tittle, Muriel Lester, and other 
national and international leaders. The 
Call to this conference was published 
in the September Motive; further de- 
tails are given in the succeeding issue. 
The Call is available separately and a 
conference study outline has been pub- 
lished. Costs, including registration 
fee, housing, and cafeteria meals, total 
$13.40. Groups wishing conference 
materials should write to the Methodist 
Student Movement, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


U sING the slogan “A College Cara- 
van” the Church went to college last 
spring in the Episcopal Diocese of Los 
Angeles. 

Under the leadership of the College 
Commission of the Province of the 
Pacific, a team visited the student 
groups of the Episcopal Church on 
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fourteen campuses in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Members of this team were: 
Margaret Williams, college worker for 
the Province; Bishop Stevens and 
Bishop Gooden of the Diocese of Los 
Angeles; Dean Shires, Chairman of 
the College Commission. 

The purpose was to carry to the 
student and to the university itself the 


This Is OUR 


The World Student Service Fund 
this fall enters upon its second year of 
united appeal forthe students of Eu- 
rope and the Far East. The Fund got 
a good send-off from one of its spon- 
sors, the National Intercollegiate Chris- 
tian Council, at its annual meeting last 
September. Students there based their 
concern about the Fund on the neces- 
sity for educated leadership for con- 
tinual reconstruction. They also recog- 
nized the strategic value for interna- 
tional understanding of humanitarian 
student relief. Likewise the prime im- 
portance of helping individual students 
was clearly seen. 

The Regional Councils were given 
special suggestions for effective work 
on the fund. These included: the for- 
mation of a regional committee includ- 
ing representatives of all the organi- 
zations that cooperate nationally, the 
setting of regional and then college 
goals, the discovery and training of 
speakers within the region, and the is- 
suing of regional publicity in addition 
to national. Another good suggestion: 
the encouragement of systematic sacri- 
ficial giving to WSSF. This means 
you! 

The national office of WSSF (8 
West 40th St., New York City) is 
ready to help colleges in many ways. 
Some of them: 

1. Sending a traveling secretary to 
a college (on request) to help an in- 
terested group, large or small, set up a 
campus-wide committee; and to help 
such a committee lay plans for a cam- 
paign. 

2. Furnishing literature on the fund: 
a campaign handbook, a report of last 
year’s work in Europe and in China, a 
poster, a folder, a flier (the last two 
in quantity). 


vital stake that the Church has jg 
college. In college groups, which 
many cases included members of 
faculty as well as students, the teay 
members emphasized among othe 
things that religion is central ip the 
whole process of education. They Said 
that a much closer cooperation betwee, 
the universities and the forces of Te 
ligion would be more in keeping wij 
the true university tradition. Religion 
insists on playing a dominant role jy 
the affairs of men and an educatigg 
which gives centrality to religion alom 
is adequate. 


* 


Responsibility 


3. Providing a speaker for a cam. 
paign (usually without cost to the eo 
lege). 

4. Answering any questions no 
covered in the handbook or other lit 
erature, and giving general help ofa 
dozen kinds. 


Opportunities before the Fund are 
A cable has just come from 
China saying that the need is increas. 
ing and that two-thirds more than was 
raised for Chinese students last year 
is urgently needed. Conditions in Ew 
rope grow worse rather than better. 
In addition, a recent arrangement with 
International Student Service brings 
refugee students in the United States 
more closely within the orbit of the 
Under the ar- 


unlimited. 


WSSF than 


before. 


rangement, one-fourth of the net funds 
for Europe will be allocated through 
the European Student Relief Fund in 
Geneva to refugee students in this 
country. In the light of these needs the 
of $100,000 


goal must be 





American students 


cannot 


around the world. 


THE 


reached. 








fail this 
challenge to their generosity and to 
their commitment to student solidarity 
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“We make no bones about it. The 
Pennsylvanian is biased on the ques- 
tion of America’s foreign policy. The 
time is too crucial and the subject too 
important for us to be otherwise. Sides 
are being chosen and the most impor- 
tant question of our life is being set- 
tled. We're for intervention.” We 
urge war and in so doing we know that 
some of us won’t come back. And we 
know that those of us who do will suf- 
fer tremendous privations and spend 
many tedious hours in the post-war 
rebuilding of civilization. But we also 
know that there will be an America to 
come back to, futures to look forward 
to, and freedom to be enjoyed. There 
will be no “thousand years nor Amer- 
ican Vichy; no era of darkness, nor 
period of servility.” 

With this unequivocal declaration 
the Daily Pennsylvanian became the 
first college newspaper, as the school 
year opened, to declare war on Hitler. 
The evidence shows, however, that far 
from being an isolated warmonger, the 
Pennsylvania University daily is in 
the vanguard of a swing away from 
isolationism, and even of opposition to 
war, which has swept college newspa- 
pers across the country. Echoes of the 
Pennsylvanian’s position have found 
their way even into the former strongly 
anti-war editorial columns of the Daily 
Californian of the University of Cali- 
fornia, the Daily Northwestern, and 
the Harvard Crimson. 


Most violent of the interventionists 
to date is the Michigan Daily. Across 
the bottom of its editorial column of 
October 11 run words in boldface type 
strongly reminiscent of the days of 
Woodrow Wilson and the Kaiser Wil- 
helm : 

“Since the Government of Germany 
has demonstrated its disregard for hu- 
manity and human rights, made a jest 
of international law and conduct, and 
since its very existence menaces any 
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concerning a shootin’ war 


democratic government, the United 
States should undertake a policy of to- 
tal aid to nations opposing Hitler, in- 
cluding a declaration of war.” 


Sut college editors generally are cau- 
tious and undemogogic in their han- 
dling of the problem. A typical ap- 
proach is that of the Daily Kansan, 
favoring repeal of the Neutrality Act: 
“It is foolish to expect the commander 
of a U-boat to allow a boat loaded with 
aid to England to sail by unmolested 
hecause it has some red, white and 
blue paint splotched on its side. Send- 
ing material to England is a warlike 
act, and allowing these ships to go un- 
armed is as foolish as sending a soldier 
into battle without a rifle.” 


Or the Cornell Daily Sun: “It is in- 
creasingly evident that the Neutrality 
Act is so well drawn that it cannot be 
evaded completely. As a Neutrality 
Act it is good common sense. 
means of carrying out the chosen U.S. 
foreign policy it is just damn foolish- 
ness. We are not neutral, in spirit or 
in truth. We hope Congress will be 
realistic and adopt the President’s rec- 
ommendations for revision or repeal.” 


Among former non-interventionist 
college organs the tendency is to em- 
phasize more fully the peace to come 
after the war, and the purposes of in- 
tervention : 


“Juniors on the present Editorial 
Board,” writes the Daily Northwest- 
ern, “were working on a ‘Peace Front’ 
in their freshman year. Even Mr. 
Roosevelt was still trying to halt the 
war. Yet a majority of us feel today 
that the old slogan of that Peace Front, 
‘We will not fight in Europe’ is more 
likely to be realized by doing every- 
thing to defeat our recognized enemy 
than by waiting for Germany to fight 


us. 


The Daily Bruin (University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles) thanks the 
powers that be for a breathing spell: 
“The U.S. is undecided about this war. 
To get into another imperialist war 
would mean economic and probably so- 
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cial suicide for the country, leading to 
unimaginable chaos. Yet there is a 
clash of ideologies. One must be liqui- 
dated by brute force, but the most ex- 
pedient time and place for U.S. aid is 
debatable. Now, with revolt, and un- 
predicted resistance by the Red Army, 
the U.S. has time to catch her breath, 
and to think calmly and rationally.” 


Standing almost alone for continued 
non-intervention, though admitting the 
fact that we are almost at war, the Yale 
Daily News re-enunciates as its belief 
the position taken on the Lease-Lend 
Bill: “The price of underwriting a vic- 
tory which can be achieved only by 
reconquering a continent three thou- 
sand miles away is more than America 
can pay without permanently pawning 
the values for which she would be 
fighting. We cannot believe that the 
victory of the democratic powers in 
Europe will insure the flourishing of 
truth and justice in every part of the 
world any more than the victory in the 
last war did so, or that a victory by 
Nazi Germany in Europe will have 
the opposite effect.” 


e 





The Harvard Crimson is the only 
college paper yet noted (by this de- 
partment) to peer into the post-war 
world and call for advance planning: 
“There can be no compromise with 
Hitler. His way or ours must rule. 
But we face other perils: the dangers 
of an unplanned future, and of anti- 
democratic sentiments already loom- 
ing large in the land of the free. Amer- 
ica must realize that isolation and neu- 
trality are outmoded concepts, not just 
in this crisis, but for good. She must 
assume her responsibilities in a war 
world and she must lay firm founda- 
tions now for a League with teeth in 
it, as well as for true democracy at 
home and abroad. The American people 
must become united on peace aims as 
well as war strategy, and there is no 
time to lose.” 












NICC GOES FORWARD 


The meeting of the National Inter- 
collegiate Christian Council, Septem- 
ber 2-9, opened in deep humility as the 
delegates recognized the enormity of 
the problems growing out of the world 
conflict, and the inability of many of 
us, as individuals, to bring the full re- 
sources of our Christian faith to bear 
upon these problems. Representatives 
from China, Japan, India and Czecho- 
slovakia were present along with our 
own Robert Mackie, 
call from Christian 
the world that we, 
of America, 
world-wide 


making real the 
students around 
Christian students 
carry on the work of our 
Movement. 

At the end of a week of prayer and 
worship, of fellowship in work for a 
common cause, our insights were 
our differences of the first few 
days had fused into united convictions, 


deeper, 


and we saw new direction for our ef- 
forts in the days ahead. There was no 
mistaking the size and importance of 
the task of Christian students today 
Early in the meeting it was clear that 
local stand greatly in 
need of specific program helps. The 
first need is for a re-examination of 
the nature of our Christian faith. The 
second, for an increase in our ability to 
apply our faith to the most basic areas 
of need of the individual, the campus, 
the state and the world. 


Associations 


the community, 
Thus our two program 
for the coming year 
promptly named: Commission on the 
Nature of the Christian Faith; and, 
Commission on Social Reconstruction. 

As plans for the National 
Student Assembly were outlined, a 
great enthusiasm swept over the NICC. 
Possibilities for 


commissions 
were born, and 


coming 


future program were 
envisioned as plans were made to pre- 
pare Assembly delegates for full par- 
ticipation in this, our legislative As- 
sembly. A cooperative travel plan was 
recommended and the _ initial 
taken to make the plan possible. 

The NICC discussed and voted on a 


steps 
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Here are your representatives to the National Intercollegiate Christian Council 
(Webster Groves, Missouri, September 2-9, 1941) 


wide economic and 
they worked on rela- 
world at large, 
structural and 


range of social, 
ethnic questions ; 
tions to the 


sidered 


and con- 
budget prob- 
Discussion in committee and on 
the floor of the Council was marked 
by a quick analysis of basic issues, a 
hold to the “long 
resolve that decisions 
shall be guided by the needs of local 
groups. Among other decisions it was 
voted (1) to support legislative ac- 
tions to maintain our basic 
civil 


lems. 


determination to 
view,” and to 


American 


liberties such as freedom of 


speech, assembly, worship and aca- 
freedom as related both -to stu- 
dents and faculty; (2) to support ef- 
forts to remove racial discrimination 
in various intercollegiate 
INTERCOLLEGIAN 
‘ primary channel for publication 
of materials issued by the two national 
(4) to ask each local As- 
sociation to include in its budget a con- 
tribution to the WSCF: (5) to raise 
$100,000 for the World Student Ser- 
(6) to establish self-help 
in the United 


demic 


aspects of 
life: (3) to use the 
as the 


commissions ; 


vice Fund; 
plans and cooperatives 


States: (7) to help refugee students 
continue their studies. 
The NICC further voted to cooper- 


ate with the AYC 
qualified by 


through individuals 


conviction to 
NICC 


cooperation. 


represent 
those in constituency who favor 
( This was 
adopted after the defeat of the follow- 
ing motion: ““We 
NICC 


such motion 


recommend that the 


continue its cooperation with 


the American Youth Congress.’ ) 
\ll votes and resolutions of the 


NICC are recorded in the 
booklet NICC 


from your regional office or 


printed 
Actions of the (copy 
from THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN ). 

HAROLD VIEHMAN 
Pittsburgh 





‘The function of religion is to force 
into consciousness the point at which hu- 


man life finds meaning.””—Paul Minear. 


THRESHOLD 
Featuring article, cartoon, ang 
verse, from famous pens and studeg 
minds, a non-sectarian student mage 
zine appeared on the campus last mont} 

under the name Threshold. 
Published by International Studeg 
Service, the magazine follows its spon 
sor in having no editorial policy he 


story, 


yond the reflection of a _ tremendom 
variety of student idea, opinion, ang 
literary effort. Yet its first number 


displays an artistic unity and intellee 
tual stimulus of a Harper's, with com 
siderably more readability. 

Several of the articles contain some 
constructive idea for promotion of ste 
dent-faculty cooperation in solving the 
problems of the campus. 


Caught in the Draft 





National Inter 
Council to send 
Detweiler, to China 
foiled by the 
ruling of a draft board. Detweiler$ 


The efforts of the 
collegiate Christian 


their envoy, Len 


have apparently been 
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date for departure—October 17—had 
almost arrived when he was notified 
of definite placement in Class 4F, asa 
conscientious objector physically ff 
for service in a Civilian Work Camp. 
This notification denied permission 
leave the country, and left the alterna 
reentering Hartford 
Seminary as a student, or going int 
a work camp. An appeal from thi 
ruling is pending in Washington, with 
doubtful. 
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Newror1a: THE Wortp We Want. 
By P. W. Wilson, $2.00. 


There are reasons for not reading 
Newtopia. It belongs, in the first 
place, to the plethora of volumes on 
The World We Want. The title is a 
plagiarism and a pun. The author is 
suspect—he is an Englishman and 
therefore a Propagandist; a former 
political associate of Lloyd George 
and therefore a Liberal Politician; a 
staff member of the New York Times 


ed whipping. He did not talk, he or- 
ganized. This account of a contem- 
porary prophet of a righteous God 
reads like a novel but can put much- 
needed backbone into “parlor pinks” 
and academically inclined Christian 
radicals. (Ryerson Press, $2.50) 


A Just AND Duras_e Peace—Group 
Report. (Pamphlet). 


LONG RANGE PEACE OpyectTIvEs—by 
John Foster Dulles. (Pamphlet). 


tries of the Continent, varying widely 
in theological training, doing work of 
many different kinds, some working in 
countries at war. It is a quick, first- 
hand view of the personnel and work 
of a major part of the Christian world 
mission. Starting out with misgivings 
concerning the validity of missionary 
activity, the author arrived at the 
opinion that: “The world-wide move- 
ment of the Christian Church .. . 
with all its divisions, its inadequacies, 
its apostasies, is today the greatest 


and therefore a Warmongering Jour- 


mn, and Ss H , a sal whict power this planet has ever seen for the 
. Ss a e a a ‘ " Ss a7 Ps = “i rT . . . ° 

tude  nalist. ey se ii re 1s some basic material which uplifting of the life of humanity and 
mage. It is surprising, then, to find New- no person concerned with the new 


, for the building of i y ‘* 
mong ‘opia safe, challenging, and clean fun . . a eee 


to boot. It is about Newtopians, who 
live everywhere, who are you and me. 
Who are not idealists enough to be- 
lieve in Utopia, but who feel that 
everybody ought to have three squares 
and a coat and a family and a roof, 
and a book if he is an intellectual. Mr. 
Wilson is refreshingly old-fashioned, 
sensible, conservative, and provoca- 
tive as he applies his “Newtopian 
yardstick” to capitalism, anti-Semit- 
ism, regimentation, love, free trade, 
force, empire, and missions (in which 
he firmly believes ). 

Without the technical brilliance of 
Lewis Mumford or the theological ex- 
cellence of Waldo Frank, Newtopia is 
still a sincere, humble, witty, and wise 
contribution to the large body of lit- 
erature on the question, Whither? Its 
answer is complex, as it should be; 
but essentially Mr. Wilson supports 
the thesis that a realistic conception 
of the public interest is the best wea- 
pon against Machiavellian monkey- 
tricks and that public interest can be 
served adequately only in the spirit of 
dynamic Christian faith. The sense 
of humor which has made his articles 
in the Times such favorites gives this 


world order and: problems of post-war 
reconstruction can neglect. A Just 
and Durable Peace is an indispensable 
requirement for every Association 
concerned with the world of the fu- 
ture. It contains documents of all the 
major proposals from labor, churches, 
and others in Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. regarding the essential ele- 
ments in an enduring peace. Long 
Range Peace Objectives is a supple- 
ment with critical and enlightening 
comment on the Roosevelt-Churchill 
declaration. (Both published by the 
Commission to Study a Just and Dur- 
able Peace 10c each.) 


THE CHRISTIAN ALTERNATIVE TO 
Wortp CHaos—Luman J. Shafer. 
This is not a detailed study of the po- 
litical situation and offers no blueprint 
for “the Christian alternative.” It 
does ferret out the essentials of the 
problem of world peace and places 
these in juxtaposition with the main 
message of the Church. The analysis 
leads to the conclusion that present 
autonomotis nationalistic states must 
be supplanted by world government 
with power, and that Christians must 


(Friendship Press, paper, 60c; cloth, 
$1.00) 


3EYOND STATIsTIcs — Stephen J. 
Corey. Deals in concrete fashion 
with the influence of missions on the 
peoples of the world. Each section— 
whether education or medicine—is re- 
plete with detail drawn from the au- 
thor’s experience or _ information. 
Like Van Dusen’s For the Healing of 
the Nations, its vivid information on 
the work and influence of foreign mis- 
sions is intended for those who have 
special need for such parts. (The two 
books may well be read together, for 
they complement each other.) (Beth- 
any Press, $1.00) 


TALES OF A WASTE-BASKET SURGEON 
—Gordon S. Seagrave. A sparkling 
account of a prodigious amount of 
medical work done with equipment 
representing practically no cost outlay. 
Seagrave acquired the title “Waste- 
Basket Surgeon” through his acquisi- 
tion, free, of used articles including 
surgical instruments, for his mission 


hospital in Burma. Then, with 20,000 


Inter: book a charm and a wisdom which can work for this latter alternative. The American dollars, some of which evap- 
_Send best be enjoved when they are shared. examination of the modern peace orated under unfavorable exchange 
hina, iia MARGARET FISHER movement is sobering; the discussion rates, he built a $40,000 hospital. 
Y the of the influence of world Christianity Understaffed, he has trained native 
eller . sae ‘ inspiring. (Round Table Press, nurses and doctors who multiply his 
—had SOUTH or Gopo—Cedric Belfrage. $2.00) work. These fast-moving pages re- 
otifieda While we talk about “Christian Faith 


veal superlative accomplishments 


q 7 12 y ae -1406h4 9 are -e . ° 
an | tor Social Reconstruction,” others are under inhuman hardships; yet they are 





ly fitg paying the price. This is a gripping For THE HEALING OF THE NATIONS— shot through with subtle humor and an 

Caml biographical sketch of Claude Wil- Henry P. Van Dusen. In almost eight exuberance revealing life at its full- 

on tom liams, one of the small group who months continuous travel the author est. (Judson Press, $1.25) 

rernag brought sharecroppers to national at- visited some hundred centers of mis- . 

tfordg tention by espousing their cause. A sionary activity. In the islands of the 

, into Presbyterian parson who _ identified Pacific, in Japan, Korea, China, Bur- TuHree Trumpets Sounp—Allan A. 

) this# himself wholeheartedly with the cause ma, India, Palestine, and Egypt he Hunter. Sketches of three men hold- 

with of the dispossessed, he was thrown out talked with missionaries from the ing their hands “uplifted over hate”— 
of his church and given a cold-blood- United States, England, and the coun- Kagawa, Gandhi, Schweitzer. The 
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reader is conscious of the giant pro- 
portions of each, and aware of that 
keen sensitivity to suffering and to 
the essential in life, which leads to 
great heights of sacrifice. There are 
startling differences—which perhaps 
have been too easily glossed over. 
Nevertheless, one recognizes that these 
three are among the great leaders of 
the human race. (Association Press. 


$1.50) 


THe CHrist or tHE INDIAN Roap—E. 
Stanley Jones. This book draws on 
an extraordinarily rich experience— 
all pointing to one urgent necessity, 
a truly indigenous Indian Church. 
One thing is clear to the author—that 
India waits—whether passively or 
eagerly—for Christ. India must be al- 
lowed to receive Christ in her own 
way, and express her Christianity as 
she will. But once Christ is free to 
walk in Indian dress, along the In- 
dian road, the reception of His spirit 
will be widespread. The book in- 
cludes a wealth of rich material illus- 
trating methods of high evangelism. 
(Abingdon Press, $1.00) 


Missions TomMorrow—Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. Contains a stirring chap- 
ter on “The Program of Missions in 
the New Day.” While the author 
would eventually discontinue certain 
current missionary activities, he calls 
for pioneering in the little-touched 
areas. New occasions teach new du- 
ties; the Church, challenged by great 
problems and new opportunities, must 
continue, increase and renew its mis- 
sionary program. (Harper, paper 


$1.00) 


Danger in Legal Curbs 


New Jersey has an anti-nazi law 
which the American Civil Liberties 
Committee is” testing in the higher 
courts. This law, like others pending 
in numerous state legislatures, makes 
(1) “Write anything 
which incites, counsels, promotes, or 


it a crime to 


advocates hatred or violence or hostil- 
ity against a group of persons by rea- 
son of their race, color or religion; to 
produce a picture, photograph or em- 
blem, etc., having such effect. (2) To 
possess literature to display an 
emblem or picture or to make a speech 
(3) To permit 
the use of a building for a meeting 


having such effect. 


where any of the above provisions are 
violated; or to speak over the radio 
or to permit a radio station to be used 
for a speech where these provisions 
are violated.” 


Because of their vagueness, none of 
the stipulations sets up any definite 
test of guilt, the ACLU Bulletin de- 
clares. “Under their broad terms 
any outspoken criticism can be con- 
strued as advocacy of hatred or hos- 
tility. Any criticism of a race, a peo- 
ple, a nation or a particular religion 
might be so interpreted.” 


These actions are being opposed as 
unconstitutional, as restraints on free- 
dom of expression, aS unnecessary, 
and as likely to penalize groups to 
which they were not intended to apply. 
(For information on this and similar 
legislation write: American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, 31 Union Square, New 
York City.) 
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Who’s Who 


GREGORY VLASTOS, associate P 
sor of Philosophy, Queen’s Univer 
Ontario, is to be one of the speal 
at the coming National Student 
sembly. 


Robert MACKIE is General 
tary of the World’s Student Chri 
Federation. ' 


GEORGE STEWART, pastor of a P 
byterian church in Stamford, Con 
cut, has recently returned from am 
change pastorate in Australia, 


HILTON GREGorRY is the pen nami 
a free lance writer and friend of 
Student Christian Movement. 


WILLIAM LINDsLEY YOUNG is M 
erator of the Nationa! Assembly of 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., and 
President of Park College. 








Whe Says You're a Member? ... 


Have you a membership card? 
Get your Association to order the official mem- 


bership card. Printed on flexible 


gilt edges. On the reverse side is printed the 
$2.50 for 100 


NEW PURPOSE. 


cardboard, 


Young Men’s Christian Association 
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and a pin? 
Clasp-pin or screw-back button form. 
Triangle in red enamel, bar in blue 
enamel, letters in gold. Available in 
%”, %”, and %”. 
Gold Plate ......80e—per doz. $3.25 
10 K. Gold in %” size .90e—per doz. $9.75 
available from the 
YMCA Supplies Division 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
(write for complete catalogue of supplies) 
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Being (with the Student Y.W.C.A.) the American 
Section of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
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